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The Old and New Testament Student 


VoLuME OCTOBER, 1897 NUMBER 4 


WHILE many persons will hardly sympathize with some of the 
conclusions drawn from the Logia of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
one important fact cannot liave escaped notice: the 
THE INTEREST intense and widespread interest excited by the possi- 
ota! pene ble discovery of new teachings from Jesus. The pub- 
lication of a new treatise by Aristotle a few years 
ago aroused great interest, but nothing in any way comparable 
with that awakened by these few mutilated sentences purporting 
to have come from Jesus. It is not too much to say that a gener- 
ation ago no such results would have followed the publication of 
such a collection. But men today take Jesus seriously —if such 
an expression may be allowed. The old supercilious belief in 
him as a myth or legend is disappearing, and men begin to feel 
that if he were in truth a real person, he and his teachings must 
be reckoned with. : 
In a word, the interest in these Logra is a testimony to the 
supremacy of the new position now held by Jesus in the world in 
general. 


Another symptom of the same growing consideration paid 
Jesus and his words is to be found in fiction—not only in 
novels of a distinctly theological purpose, like Robert Elsmere, 
and in such historical romances as Ben Hur and Quo Vadis, but 


in those that attempt more or less distinctly to bring: his 
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teachings into society as a solvent of its many difficulties. Not 
long ago there appeared a very striking book, in which Jesus is 
represented as teaching a lost soldier the right 
way to settle the problems arising from the new 
colonization of Africa. Lately, in Zhe Christian, 
Mr. Hall Caine endeavors within the limitations of a novelist 
to show how Christian life may regenerate the masses of 
London. 

Now, while there may be difference of opinion in regard to 
the somewhat melodramatic monotony — to speak paradoxically 
—of the book, no one can fail to feel the honesty running through 
it all. The author is dealing with a real problem, with a real 
sense of the worth of the proposed remedy. Whether or not he 
and the other authors may have invariably interpreted Jesus’ 
teachings correctly is not always an open question, but the fact 
that in such teaching and in such a character the modern novel- 
ist finds material for his work shows beyond a doubt how men 
of today are ready to listen to Jesus and to regard him and his 
teachings as matters of vital importance. 


CHRIST IN 
Fiction 


It has been proposed by a certain knight-errant of journalistic 
Christianity that the historical novel is the best form in 
which to cast a Life of Christ for today’s readers. 
It cannot be denied that the proposal is attractive. — 
There is no little material in the gospel which would 
lend itself readily to the dramatic treatment demanded by works 
of fiction, and the life of Jesus himself is so unusual that he 
might easily be made into a literary hero. In addition, the 
times in which he lived were such that they have always been 
favorites with novelists. But it is hardly possible that most 
Christians would approve of sucha Life of Christ. It would 
certainly shock many of our most sacred associations either by 
its too generous use of imagination or by its too great realism. It 
would indeed be hard to find our Lord reduced to the plane of 
even the best characters in historical novels. He is nota hero, 
he is a Savior. Yet no one will deny that the great lack in 
studying the life of Jesus is just that which a novel aims to 
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supply—vividness and concreteness. We have magnificent 
archzological treatises, burning rhetorical portraits, noble presen- 
tations of his teachings, all but omniscient treatises on his times ; 
but how seldom does a real character emerge from all this learn- 
ing! If a Life of Christ be soberly balanced and present no 
ingenious heresy or half truth, its very wealth of learning hides 
the character of our Lord. And, after all, the main thing biblical 
students want is to know him and not merely to know about 
him. The highest function of criticism is to bring us face to 
face with the original material —the words of eyewitnesses — out 
of which to construct our character sketch. The noblest service 
of studies in the history of his times is to make him more distinct. 
And the chief aim of a Life of Christ must be neither critical, 
nor archeological, nor pedagogic,.nor theological, but bio- 
graphical—the grouping of materials in such a way that out 
from them shall emerge as nearly as possible the actual Jesus, 
the man who won his kingdom by love and who conquered hearts 
by his own divine personality. We cannot overlook the fact 
that it was this personality rather than Christ’s teachings that 
formed the nucleus of Christianity; nor is it conceivable that 


a vivid portrayal of such a character would fail to attract honest 
men. 


This sort of Life of Christ every student of the New Testament 
not only needs, but ina greater or less degree has within his 
power to make for himself. The gospels are them- 
selves so vivid and artistic that, if anyone will 
but study them, he will need but little further 
knowledge to gain a distinct portrait of Jesus. It is true many 
things will be more intelligible after one has a good knowledge 
of the life of the Jews and the customs of New Testament times 
in Palestine. No man can properly interpret all of the teachings 
of Jesus until he has such knowledge, but it is not essential to 
the obtaining of an idea of Christ’s personality that shall be cor- 
rect as far as it goes. He who really would become acquainted 
with that personality has but to read the gospels with historic - 
spirit and aim, and out from them he will find growing a 
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portrait so distinct and majestic as to kindle both admiration 
and devotion. And this portrait will be the best nucleus 
about which to gather information and illustration. Indeed, one 
might almost say that until this character has been once formed 
from the original materials of the gospels, it is of little worth to 
study externals, so easily does one become absorbed in details. 
The very first rule, therefore, to be given the student of the life 
of Christ is to get a thorough mastery of the gospels. From 
them one can combine a working “harmony,” which, while it may 
leave certain questions for specialists to settle, will be of immense 
service. For it is one’s own, and in the making of it the student 
will have found the real Christ of the gospels. Thereafter he 
will gladly complement and correct his work by the work of 
others. But this will be but secondary labor—the biography 
is his own. 


{i 


JESUS AS A THINKER. 


By ERNEsT D. BURTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE gospels of the New Testament do not speak of Jesus as 
athinker. They call him prophet, teacher, savior, Christ, lord ; 
and those aspects of his nature and forms of his activity which 
these terms set forth evidently occupied the attention of his 
contemporaries and followers to the exclusion, in large part, of 
his character distinctly as a thinker. Yet, the gospels testify 
that Jesus was a thinker. Their record of his teaching bears 
most unequivocal testimony that, far from fulfilling the rabbinic 
ideal of a scholar, one who could receive exactly what his 
teacher taught and transmit it unchanged to others, Jesus con- 
stantly drew, in his teaching, not from a mind stored with the 
thoughts of others, but out from the depths of his own thought. 
Even his contemporaries perceived this and exclaimed that he 
taught them with authority, and not as the scribes. Subsequent 
generations, with clearer recognition of his intellectual character, 
have willingly or unwillingly enrolled him among the world’s 
thinkers, and his right to be so counted has becon.e increasingly 
clear, as by its intrinsic power his thought has more and more 
dominated the thinking of the world. 

But the purpose of this paper is not to vindicate the concep- 
tion of Jesus implied in its title, or directly to discuss the cor- 
rectness or value of his judgments and teachings, but to 
consider the range of his thought and the characteristics of his 
thinking from a psychological point of view. 

1. If the records of our gospels reflect correctly the range 
of his teaching, and if the range of: his teaching indicates also 
the scope of his thinking, then it must be recognized that Jesus 
confined his thought almost exclusively to religious and moral 
themes. On questions of history, of physical or mental science, 
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Jesus has nothing to say. Even upon those matters of science 
and philosophy which stand in closest relation with morals and 
religion he is silent. On the eternity of matter, the nature of 
creation, the origin of the human soul, and its essential immor- 
tality, the ultimate source of moral evil—on these he has 
left no message for men. On questions of history, including 


_ those pertaining to the history of literature, he has no distinc- 


tive message. He used the language’of current opinion, but 
whether because he held those opinions correct, or, holding no 
opinion on the subject, chose to adopt the current phraseology, 
need not here be discussed. It is clear—and this is all that is 
pertinent to our present purpose—that he laid no stress on 
these matters, gave no indication that he had a burden of pro- 
phetic message or of personal thought on them. He was con-— 
cerned to tell men about God, not the infinite and the absolute, 
but the Heavenly Father, the holy, the righteous, the good; 
about themselves, their sin, the duty of repentance, the possi- 
bility of forgiveness; their relation to God above, and to him- 
self as God’s Son and revealer; their attitude toward their 
fellow-men, and their conduct in relation to them; the kingdom 
of God already established among men, and destined to attain 
perfection hereafter; the vast importance of the present, the 
possibilities of eternal blessedness and irreparable loss. These 
are the themes of his discourse; if his words reflect his thought, 
these are the central themes of his thinking. 

But let not this be understood as an assertion that the horizon 
of Jesus’ thought was narrow, or his intellectual vision short. 
His thinking was intensive rather than discursive, remarkable 
rather for profound insight into the matters with which he dealt 
than for the great variety of them. Yet, this very limitation of 
his thought was due, we are led to believe, to his recognition of 
the central significance of those matters on which he chose to 
speak. Certain it is, at least, that the themes of his discourse 
are those which have proved themselves of most permanent 
interest and of most fundamental importance to mankind, and 
that his treatment of these was at the same time profound and 
broad. Let his conception of the kingdom of God serve as a 
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single illustration. The term no doubt he found ready-made to 
his hand, but representing in the mind of his contemporaries 
a conception neither very broad nor very elevated. By the 
. alchemy of his thought he purified it of its militarism and its 
materialism, made it centrally religious and ethical, and at 
the same time most broadly human, embracing all human con- 
duct and relationships ; he broke down its bounds of nationalism 
and made it world-wide in its scope; and, by these enlargements 
and elevations of the conception, justified and clarified the 
belief in its unending perpetuity. Alexander dreamed of world- 
wide empire ; Plato had his conception of the ideal state ; More, 
and multitudes of social philosophers and dreamers after him, 
have pictured their utopias. But Jesus’ conception of the king- 
dom of God, set forth in a few parables and pregnant sentences, 
remains at once the most perfect, the most comprehensive, the 
most ideal, and the most practical conception of an order of 
human society that human words have yet expressed. 

2. The thinking of Jesus was penetrative and germinal rather 
than systematic; dealt with central and regulative principles 
rather than with the construction of a system of thought. There 
have been among the thinkers of the past men of at least two 
distinguishable types of mind—the poetic or prophetic, and the 
organizing or scholastic. The thinkers of the former class 
have sought above all things to grasp and to communicate cer- 
tain central, germinal principles; the elaboration of a system of 
thought which should embody, harmonize, and apply these 
principles has never been their ambition. Such, broadly speak- 
ing, were Socrates among the ancients and Emerson among the 
moderns. Other minds, not less great in their own way, have 
been moved by the organizing impulse; to them a truth has 
been but half a truth until they have found its relation to other 
truth, and woven it into their system. Such, in a measure, was 
Aristotle; such certainly have been many of our modern theo- 
logians. There can be no question to which class Jesus 
belongs. He was not a schoolman, but a prophet; not a system- 
maker, but a thinker, a seer. He elaborated no system of 
morals, of theology, or of worship. Neither the mutual adjust- 
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ments of truths to one another, nor even the exact and formal 
definition of them, seem to have been matters of great moment 
to him. Those realms where truths meet and seemingly limit 
one another, those frontiers which are the delight of the casuist 
and the speculative theologian, seem to have had no attraction 
for him. With a strong preference —characteristic of the 
prophet—for concrete rather than abstract statement, with a 
neglect of those qualifications and caveats with which the school- 
man seeks after exactness, he put forth his teachings in the form 
of rules of action or bold figures of speech, careless, apparently, 
that the superficial hearer would be certain to mistake shell for 
kernel, and stumble at the impossibility of literal obedience, and 
that the system-maker would find certain great areas unfilled, 
and others apparently occupied with contradictory propositions. 
The parable, with its one central truth, ignoring alike all other 
truths and the problem of applying this one, and exposed to the 
constant danger of over-interpretation; the unqualified com- 
mand, stumbling-block to literalists ever since ; the striking para- 
dox; the bold figure certain to create perplexity, but certain for 
this very reason to be remembered —these are the favorite forms 
of Jesus’ speech. Elaborated discourse, closely reasoned and 
moving on from step to step with the exactness and dullness of a 
logician —he is never represented as speaking after this fashion. 
If his speech reflects his thought, it shows, not indeed that he 
had never thought out the applications of his principles to con- 
duct—his life shows that he had—still less that he had not 
unified the relatively central principles which lay back of his 
aphorisms in those still more ultimate—there is clear evidence 
that he had done this also—but that he cared far more for cen- 
tral principles than for the adjustment of them to one another 
or the organization of them into a system. 

Here again the conception of the kingdom furnishes a perti- 
nent illustration. Central to all his teaching as this thought is, 
there is nowhere in his teaching so much as an outline sketch of 
it asa whole. Its strategetic points, so to speak, are seized, and 
the real limits of the kingdom and its essential nature thus fixed. 
But this is all. The early church scarcely recognized the breadth 
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of the conception itself or the determinative character of the 
points fixed by Jesus. Mere exegesis and reflection have always 
stumbled at the attempt to fill in the details; it is preéminently 
true here that the willingness to do and even the actual attempt 
to do are the indispensable conditions of a practical interpreta- 
tion of the teaching. But each honest attempt to realize in 
action the ideal of Jesus, only pregnantly set forth in his words, 
has both justified the conception itself and opened the way to 
another advance step in its interpretation. 

3. Jesus was thoroughly independent in his thinking. Through 
and through conservatism is a comparatively easy position to 
maintain. Out and out radicalism is scarcely more difficult 
when once the mind is made up to break with the past and take 
the cold plunge into the sea of negations. Genuine independ- 
ence is possible only to a great mind. Jesus did his work as a 
public teacher when the minds of men in Palestine were for the 
most part held in the grip of a hard and dead traditionalism. 
_ The ‘‘dead hand” of a stupid, unspiritual, unintellectual tradi- 
tionalism was upon the whole generation, stifling thought and 
aspiration. In such atime Jesus stood forth, not to denounce 
and deny all that traditionalism stood for, not to accept and 
teach it, but with deep discrimination to reaffirm what his 
clear vision saw to be true, to deny what he saw to be false, to 
give men a wholly new point of view from which to try both 
old and new. He was not, indeed, alone in his opposition to the 
Pharisaic traditionalism. Sadducees and Essenes, too, were dis- 
senters from the dominant school of thought. But toward them 
also he assumed the same independence of position which he 
took toward Phariseeism. Less in sympathy with Sadduceeism 
than.even with Phariseeism, more in agreement with Essenism 
than with either, he was neither Pharisee, Sadducee, nor Essene, 
neither anti-Pharisee, anti-Sadducee, anti-Essene, nor even eclec- 
tic. With the calmness of absolute independence, and of abso- 
lute certainty, he stood alone and.spoke to men from the depth 
of his own perceptions and convictions. _ 

But the independence of Jesus was not an independence of 
his contemporaries only. It was an independence of his prede- — 
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cessors in prophetic office also. Jesus assumes a position, not 
above Phariseeism and Sadduceeism and Essenism only, but 
above the prophets and law-givers of the Old Testament also. 
This is by no means to say—what would be very far from true— 
that he placed the Old Testament on the same level with Phar- 
iseeism. On the contrary, while he condemned Phariseeism as 
hollow at heart and fair only on the outside, he pronounced the 
morals and religion of the Old Testament to be fundamentally 
and essentially right and permanent. ‘Think not that I came 
to destroy the law or the prophets. I came not to destroy, but 
to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass 
away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the 
law till all things be accomplished.” Yet, in this very act of 
setting the seal of his approval upon the Old Testament, he 
assumes the position of superiority to it. He speaks, not as one 
who, being subject to the Old Testament, is bound to accept and 
repeat its teachings, whatever they may be, but as one who, 
being competent to pass judgment on it, pronounces it good. 
And this attitude is made still clearer by the way in which he 
deals with the specific commandments of the Old Testament. 
Alike in respect to such moral matters as retaliation and resist- 
ance, oaths and truthfulness, and the perpetuity of the marriage 
bond, and such external matters as fasting, ceremonial cleanness, 
and the Sabbath, he takes a different position from that which is 
maintained in some parts of the Old Testament. Though in all 
these matters dealing directly with the current Pharisaic teach- 
ing—apparently he never discussed historical questions as such, 
not even the question whether the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment were authoritative for their own time—he yet corrected 
these current opinions, not by appeal to the Old Testament as 
final authority, but, making himself the authority, laid down 
principles which went deeper than a revision or abolition of the 
Pharisaic teachings, and carried with them a revision of the 
Old Testament statutes themselves. The Christian church 
long ago surrendered circumcision, because the apostle Paul 
emphatically and explicitly rejected it. It has, theoretically at 


* least, accepted the teaching of Jesus concerning divorce, because 
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of like explicitness of statement. It has been far less consist- 
ent and unanimous in the acceptance of the teaching of Christ 
concerning some other matters, such, for example, as fasting and 
the Sabbath, because that which lies upon the surface is only a 
criticism of Phariseeism; and it has often most astonishingly 
failed to perceive the principle which underlay Christ’s teaching 
on all these matters, and ‘has been singularly slow to recog- 
nize the attitude which in his treatment of these matters Jesus 
assumes toward the Old Testament as such. The fact that, while 
Jesus emphatically affirms the authority and perpetuity of the 
Old Testament, he yet, in close connection with such affirmation, 
lays down principles which require a revision or abolition of Old 
Testament statutes is doubly significant. It shows—what indeed 
is implied in his summation of the law and prophets of the Old 
Testament in its one central ethical principle of love (Matt. 
7:12; 22:40)—that his approval is’ of the ethical principles 
which pervade and dominate the Old Testament, not of all its 
detailed statutes, and, at the same time, that alike in approval and 
in criticism he did not put himself in intellectual subjection to the 
law, bound to teach only in consistency with it, but assumed the 
position of one who, possessing a more ultimate standard of 
truth and a more perfect knowledge of the mind of God than 
the prophets of old, stood above them, and passed judgment on 
their teachings. 

4. The thinking of Jesus was eminently positive and con- 
structive. As has already been intimated, his thinking was revo- 
lutionary in a sense. It contained the germs of truth which were 
destined in their development to bring about such a transfer of 
emphasis, even as compared with that of the religion of the Old 
Testament, as would abolish religious institutions that had stood 
for centuries. It is not less true that his clear enunciation of 
principles was to work a change scarcely less than revolutionary 
in the world’s conception of the nature of religion and of | 
morality. Yet the thinking of Jesus is not negative, and not 
iconoclastic. He does not batter down institutions or systems 
of thought. He plants a germ of truth which is destined by its 
positive character to undermine and overthrow both. But it is 
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to do this by creating new thought and new institutions. And 
Jesus clearly recognized that this process was to be slow and long, 
and that meantime men cannot be left without shelter or anchor- 
age. He compared his teaching to the seed, the harvest from 
which cannot be gathered till the consummation of the age, to 
the leaven that works in the lump till the whole is leavened. 
He opposed the teaching as well as the practice of the Pharisees. 
Yet at the close of his ministry he bade men not to break with 
Phariseeism (Matt. 23:1, 2). Recognizing at the same time the 
essential vices of the teaching of the Pharisees, and their posi- 
tion as in fact and of necessity the leaders of the people, clearly 
perceiving both the ultimate destiny of his own teaching to 
undermine and displace that of the scribes, and the necessity that 
his teaching, expressed almost entirely in germ and principle 
only, should overthrow Phariseeism only as it should replace it 
by nobler ethics and purer religion and better institutions, he 
chose to leave Phariseeism in outward possession of the field 
rather than to precipitate intellectual and moral anarchy by out- 
and-out iconoclasm. Toward the Old Testamentand those Jewish 
institutions which embodied its legislation he was, of course, far 
more conservative. He knew that one greater than the temple 
had come, and predicted the overthrow of the temple and its 
ritual; but he never attacked temple worship, and even indig- 
nantly rebuked the desecration of its courts. He taught princi- 
ples which would abolish fasting as prescribed by the law, the 
distinction of clean and unclean, and the sanctity of places, and 
which involved a serious modification of the Sabbath idea. But 
he laid emphasis, not on these things, but on the authority of 
the Old Testament and the permanence of its ethics and religion. 
He was destined to increase and could afford to wait. He was 
a revolutionist, but not an anarchist, the boldest type of a reformer 
and the purest type of a conservative. 

5. But the most fundamental characteristic of Jesus’ thinking 
remains to be stated. That which more than all else determines 
the character of his thought is the nature of the basis on which 
it rests. Its constant and final appeal is to reality. Clear in 
statement, so translucent as to seem to the not too attentive 
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reader simple, if not even superficial, totally devoid of that learned 
and labored obscurity which characterizes the utterances of so 
many men of philosophical mind, the thought of Jesus, even upon 
the simplest themes, is marked above everything else by the fact 
that it never lingers upon the surface, never deals with the exter- 
nals and accidental details, but with steadfast aim penetrates 
at once to the heart. of the matter. 

This penetrative character of Jesus’ thought is beautifully illus- 
trated in his interpretation of the Old Testament. Take, for 
example, his answer to the first of the three recorded wilderness 
temptations. It had been suggested to him that he should con- 
vert the stones into bread, with the insinuation that not to do it was 
to confess that he was not God’s son. But Jesus answered: “ It 
is written, ‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’”’ In other words, he 
denied that bread was indispensable to him or necessary as evi- 
dence of his sonship, brushed aside the temptation to doubt 
God’s love or to disobey his wil! by the assertion of a faith which 
needed no new evidence to support it, and calmly waited God’s 
time to supply his need. Now this, if not the meaning that lies 
upon the surface of the Old Testament passage ( Deut. 8: 3), is the 
true meaning and the deepest meaning of it. Moses is speaking 
to the children of Israel concerning the meaning and purpose of 
their experience in the wilderness: ‘‘And thou shalt remember 
all the way which the Lord thy God hath led thee these forty 
years in the wilderness, that he might humble thee, to prove 
thee, to know what was in thine heart, whether thou wouldst 
keep his commandments or no. And he humbled thee and suf- 
fered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which thou 
knewest not, neither did thy fathers know, that he might make 
thee know that man doth not live by bread alone, but by every- 
thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 


live.” The purpose of the wilderness experience, in which . 


the Israelites were cut off from the ordinary sources of supply, 
is affirmed to have been to lift their thought from material 
things to God—to lead them to put their trust, not in nature, 
but in the God who, in nature, is also above nature. Superficial 
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thought might have drawn from the passage a conclusion exactly 
the opposite of that which Jesus drew. One might have said, 
When the children of Israel in the wilderness lacked ordinary 
bread, God gave them bread miraculously. Surely, when the 
Son of God is hungry in the wilderness, beyond the reach of 
ordinary food, he may by miraculous power supply himself with 
bread. But Jesus does not so reason. Passing by any contrast 
between ordinary and extraordinary food supply, he finds in the 
passage the deeper teaching that man is always to wait on God 
and count nothing indispensable but obedient trust in him. 

Or take, again, his answer to the Sadducees concerning the 
resurrection: ‘But as touching the dead that they are raised, 
have yenot read in the book of Moses, in the place concerning 
the bush, how God spake unto him, saying, ‘I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob’? He is 
not the God of the dead but of the living: ye do greatly err.” 
Now it must undoubtedly be recognized that the Old Testament 
passage furnishes no evidence that the words as originally uttered 
either conveyed or were intended to convey any thought con- 
cerning immortality. They are uttered to Moses — and empha- 
sized by being four times repeated—on the occasion of his 
commission by God to become the leader and deliverer of Israel. 
Their evident intent is to express two ideas: first, the fact that 
God had entered into covenant relation with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; and, second, that he who then covenanted with the patri- 
archs was a God that changed not, but remembered and kept 
the covenant that he had made. The immediate application of 
these truths is to the effect that in the first place Moses, and 
after him the people, might trust without doubt in the God 
of their fathers. But these same ideas are capable of another 
application. In that God entered into covenant relation with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, he declared them to be the objects 
of his loving regard. In that he declared that he was a God 
that changes not, he affirmed that he could never cease to love 
those of whom he said, “(I am their God.”’ But if so, then it is 
impossible that these men should cease to be. Change in the 
form of their existence may ensue, but it can never be that the 
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personal objects of the Almighty God's unchanging love can 
pass out into non-existence. God’s love is for those whom he 
loves, whom he has taken into that covenant relation with him- 
self which is expressed in the words, “I am your God,” the 
guarantee of immortality—-even more, of eternal life. This 
argument does not prove the essential immortality of the human 
soul as human. It does not prove a bodily resurrection. But 
it does prove —it is the most solid and substantial argument 
that can possibly be advanced for proving —-the immortality of 
the righteous. And this was essentially the question then under 
dispute. The Sadducees denied the resurrection, not because 
they stumbled at the materialism involved in a bodily resurrec- 
tion, but because of the anti-materialism involved in the doctrine 
of the immortality of the righteous. Jesus answered them, not by a 
philosophical argument to prove the essential immortality of the 

human soul, but by a moral argument’ based on the Old Testa- 
"ment conception, which he accepted, of the moral character of 
God. He found this truth expressed in a passage which, though 
it had nothing directly to say concerning immortality, really 
affirmed that truth concerning God which forms the most solid 
ground of hope for a life to come. 

But is Jesus’ ultimate reason for accepting and teaching any 
doctrine the fact that it is found in the Old Testament? And 
is his profundity of thought manifested simply in his interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament? If it were so, then we should have 
to say, not that his ultimate appeal was to the reality of things, 
but to the authority of the Old Testament; and the question 
would still remain on what ground he rested this authority. But 
this is not the case. Jesus is indeed the very ideal of an inter- 
preter. But just because he is this, he is also critic; and because 
he is far more than either interpreter or critic in the literary 
sense, he does not stop with the Old Testament, but, alike in 
approving and amending it, he makes his ultimate appeal to the 
very nature of things—to ultimate reality. It was said above 
that he was independent even of the Old Testament. It remains 
to show that, in assuming this position of independence, his 
standard of judgment was not some other literature or philoso- 
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phy, but things as they are—the world as the revelation of 
divine thought, divine thought as directly perceived by him. 
Let his discussion of clean and unclean meats serve as an illus- 
tration. He disregarded the Pharisaic tradition and practice 
concerning the washing of hands before meals. Criticised for 
it, he did not appeal to the Old Testament for justification of his 
conduct, though this would have sustained him so far as the par- 
ticular matter in hand was concerned. He did not quote any 
other authority, nor rest it upon his own personal dictum. He 
appealed to the very nature of man and of moral action. Not the 
materia], clean or unclean, which, being on a man’s hands as he 
eats, enters into the stomach, can affect his moral character. The 
two are in different realms, and neither if he eat is the worse, 
nor if he eat not is he the better. Moral character is the product 
of moral action. What proceeds from a man — this alone defiles 
him. The nature of man, the nature of morality —these are 
the foundations of his argument. He who would assail it must 
do so on the basis of a truer knowledge of ultimate realities. 
No appeal to teacher or literature will suffice. Below Phar- 
iseeism, below the Old Testament ritual itself, down to the ulti- 
mate nature of things, Jesus carries his argument. It is doubtful 
whether anyone perceived how much it meant at the time, but 
by the time our gospel was written our evangelist perceived it, 
and added the words “ [ This he said], making all meats clean.’ 

Christ’s treatment of marriage, fasting, and the Sabbath 
furnishes other instructive illustrations of this characteristic of 
his teaching and thinking. But space must not be taken to set 
them forth in detail. It would be particularly instructive to 
examine his utterances concerning his Messiahship and mission. 
But this topic is too large for a paragraph; it calls for a paper 
by itself. 

6. But now it must be asked, How did Jesus know the ulti- 
mate nature of things? And with this question we push our 
inquiry concerning his character as a thinker to the farthest 
point that it can reach. How did he know that material things 
do not defile the soul by their touch? How was he able to say 
that Gen. 2:24 rather than Deut. 24:1 expresses the funda- 
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mental and permanent law of marriage? How had he learned 
that man’s highest duty toward God is loving trust? How did 
he know that God is love, and that love sums up the law for 
man? Such knowledge he constantly claimed by implication 
and assertion. On what did he base that claim? For surely 
his own testimony must furnish us our most certain, if not our 
only, answer. And this answer is clear. He bases his claim to 
knowledge on his relation to God. ‘He that sent me is true; 
and the things which I heard from him, these speak I unto the 
world..... I do nothing of myself, but as the Father sent me 
I speak these things, and he that sent me is with me; he hath 
‘not left me alone; for I do always the things that are pleasing to 
him” (John 8: 26-30). ‘The words that I say unto you I 
speak not from myself: but the Father abiding in me doeth his 
works” (John 14:10). Perfect harmony with God, perfect 
union with God, this, he claimed, gave to him knowledge alike 
of God and of man. And they who beheld his glory were 
persuaded, both that he truly declared God unto them, and that 
he knew perfectly what was in man. And if it be given to men 
whose sight, though clouded by sin, is yet not utterly destroyed, 
to try by their imperfect vision the utterances of one who 
claims to speak as Jesus claimed that he spoke—then the clear- 
est moral vision of nineteen centuries may be appealed to sub- 
stantiate the claim of Jesus to know in the realm of morals and 
religion the ultimate reality of all things that are. And if the 
world’s experience is valid testimony to the nature of God and 
man, then God himself has been through centuries of history 
attesting the truth of Christ’s thoughts and of his claim to know 
things as they are. 

It is this characteristic of Jesus, his direct perception of truth 
by perfect insight, that takes away from his discourse everything 
that appears like inductive reasoning. For the most part he 
does not argue, he simply declares. And when he argues, as, 
for example, in reference to the resurrection and the casting out 
of demons, his reasoning is wholly deductive. In this latter day 
we exalt the value of inductive reasoning; and, doubtless, for 
most men and in most realms of study it is the safest method of 
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reasoning. But it ought not to be forgotten that in the realm 
of morals and religion there is for him who possesses the power 
amore direct and a more sure method of reaching the truth. 
Even for his disciples Jesus taught that a right state of heart, 
and a right moral attitude toward himself and toward truth, 
would give insight into truth (Matt. 11:25 ff.; John 7:16f., 
8:31f., 47). But he himself must forever remain the clear and 
shining example of possession of truth by insight. 

If indeed the term thinker be taken in the narrower sense of 
reasoner—one who reaches conclusions by an articulated course 
of thought involving temporary uncertainty and conflict pro- 
longed and sometimes painful, then it must be said that only 
to a limited degree does the term thinker apply to Jesus at all. 
The gospels seem to show that he was not altogether lifted 
above even such exigencies of human nature (John 12:27f.; 
Matt. 26:39, 42). Yet this is not the marked characteristic of 
Jesus’ thinking. And the title of thinker must be applied to 
him in the broad and true sense of the word—a man of thought, 
of perception, of insight. Because he is such; because insight, 
when it is true, is the highest form of thought ; because the world 
and the church in the exercise of their lesser power of insight, 
following him afar off, penetrating with slow and halting step 
into the depths of his thought and into the meaning of the world, 
entering after him into fellowship with God, and testing his 
categorical assertions by centuries of experience, find his thought 
ever more clearly verifying itself as true, we accept him today, 
not only as Lord and Christ, to whom we owe the allegiance of 
our wills, but as first among the thinkers of the world, teacher 
of all teachers, leader of the world’s best thought. 
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II. GADARA AND THE JORDAN VALLEY. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


Ear_y in the morning we left Beisan, equipped for the first 
time with an armed escort—one man with a borrowed shotgun. 
We forded the Jalud, as the ancient bridge was out of repair, and 
followed one of the numerous irrigation trenches northward 
toward Jisr Mejamia, the old bridge that spans the Jordan half 
way between Beisan and the Sea of Galilee. It was a delightful 
morning, with none of the fierce heat that had hung over the 
Jordan valley by Jericho a few days previous. On both sides of 
the valley the hills were quite free from mist, and their scarred 
sides could be seen with all that distinctness that makes dis- 
tances in Palestine appear so deceptive. The road was by no 
means deserted, and the travelers by no means of a single sort. 
Now it was a group of Turkish officials out for the tax-gather- 
ing ; nowa group of Arabs, the men on donkeys and the women 
walking; now a caravan of thirty camels on the way tu Haifa; 
now a Bedouin with a spear ten feet long; now a humbler trav- 
eler on foot, armed only with his heavy club; now a couple of 
French priests on the way from Tiberias to Jerusalem. Villages 
there were none, and, except for the black tents of the Bedouin 
and an occasional hut that served at once as mill and home, 
there were no traces of inhabitants. Yet the land was tolerably 
tilled, and the rich fields of lentils and grain that broke the 
plain up into a great checkerboard showed clearly enough what 
might be the wealth of the country under another and better 
government. The curse of the present administration is every- 
where to be seen. ‘The money is as bad as the government” is 
the popular condemnation of two as badly disarranged affairs as 
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the world can boast. Taxes are so oppressive, and the soldiers 
who collect them so unrestrained, that the wretches who till the 
ground are repeatedly in despair. In some cases they have been 
known to cut down their few olive trees that they might find 
relief from the publican in absolute but independent beggary. 
The entire upper end of the Jordan valley is the property of one 
man. On what terms he rents it out it was not possible to learn, 
but probably upon a system of shares, according to which he 
would receive one-third of the produce, out of which he would 
pay the land tax. At least this is the most common arrange- 
ment in the region around Baalbek. ‘ 

All the roads of the region converge to the Jisr Mejamia, a 
bridge that most likely was originally Roman, although it has 
been largely rebuilt by the Arabs. A few centuries since there 
must have been considerable 
traffic passing over it, for at 
its western end there are the 
remains of a large khan, the 
gateway of which is in toler- 
able preservation and must 
originally have been of some 
architectural beauty. The 
bridge itself, like others in the 
region, is a series of steps 
carried upon a succession of 
arches, the middle one of which is of good width. It does not 
cross the river directly, but in the middle bends slightly to the 
north. The Jordan at this point is very rapid, though shallow, 
and above the bridge there is a succession of miniature water- 
falls. Notwithstanding the place is very lonely, there was a 
little group of Bedouin children, playing a game that might 
have been ball or might have been quoits, on the eastern bank 
of the river, although there was no hut or encampment to be 
seen in the vicinity. 

A somewhat curious testimony to the continued importance 
of the bridge as the natural connecting point of the two regions 
on the opposite sides of Jordan is the coincidence that the pro- 
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posed railway from Haifa to Damascus will cross the Jordan at 
this point, and that the crusaders thought to command the roads 
that must always have converged here by the great castle of 
Belvoir, the ruins of which are 
still to be seen on the edge of 
the western hills, where they 
encircle the little village of 
Kébeb el-Hawa. When 
Romans, crusaders, Arabs, and 
railway engineers unite upon 
the same spot, one may be 
certain that the coincidence is 
not accidental. The country 
here is not altogether sate, and 
even the wandering fellaheen dislike to cross the bridge alone. 
But caravans are not infrequent, and there were few travelers 
of a suspicious appearance. The road, however, as it leaves 
the bridge, is so hidden in the wady that it would not be at 
all surprising if there were some ground for the prevalent 
apprehension. 

On the east of Jordan the valley is hardly as well cultivated 
as on the west, and the Bedouin tents were more frequent. 
Indeed, they stretched at short intervals for miles along the 
edge of the great rolling plain. Interspersed among them were 
fields of wheat and lentils, with here {and there a tree or clump 
of bushes. The Bedouin themselves seemed indifferent to all 
that passed by them, and even the children were content to let a 
European pass ungreeted. Whether such indifference was due to 
their having been unspoiled by the presence of tourists, or was 
simply the result of tribal peculiarities, it would be hard to say. 
But, speaking generally, the Bedouin are not aggressive in their 
hospitality to those who do not make the first advances in either 
greeting one of the tribe or visiting the encampment. 

So steep and difficult are the-hills beyond Jordan that is by 
no means easy for camp equipage to mount them, and conse- 
quently the tents were pitched at Esh Shuni, at the junction of 
Wady Arab with the Jordan valley, at the foot of the hill ‘on 
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which is a little town, near the holy place of Shekh Maad. It was 
a charming spot, as much out of the life of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as it was in the days of Abraham. In the beautifully clear 
brook that flowed within half 
a stone’s throw of the tents, 
close to a bit of a buttress of a 
Roman bridge, was a herd of 
black cattle, quite indifferent 
to all things about them, except 
when a couple of young bulls 
thought it necessary to decide 
some question of honor in a 
noiseless and well-regulated 
combat. As the evening drew 
on, the cattle were silently driven off; a flock of sheep came 
down from the hills and crossed the brook in single file; 
the women from the neighboring huts came to fill their water 
bags; a group of Arab travelers stopped to perform their even- 
ing ablution and to say their prayers; a couple of mounted 
Turkish soldiers forded the brook on the way to some village 
up Wady Arab, barely stopping to ask if they were wanted 
as guards; one by one the Arab herdsmen dropped in to squat 
in silence by the tent door staring at the unaccustomed visit- 
ors, and share in the expected hospitality, until at last the sun 
disappeared behind the ruins of the old crusaders’ castle of 
Belvoir, upon the top of the hills the other side of Jordan, bring- 
ing into bold relief its ruined walls and huge moats. Then, as 
it grew dusky, the Arab women in the tents out on the great 
plain began their shrill chant for the dance; the jackals and 
village dogs began that unearthly battle they have waged for 
millennia and in which, to judge from the fearful yells, the hosts 
of hell take part; and the talk at the tent door grew more ani- 
mated as the east and west of the little land exchanged adven- 
tures. But, as the moon came up over the mountains, the 
chanting and the howling and the talking slowly died away, 
and, after a couple of revolver shots had warned off possible 
marauders, the strange land sank into that perfect stillness that 
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hangs alone over those places that once were full of life and 
now are desolate. 

Um keis lies in the midst of a broad plateau, 1200 feet above 
the sea, or about 1800 feet 
above the Jordan valley. The 
path to it from Esh Shuni is 
but little used, and our horses 
had no easy work carrying us 
tothe top of the hill. As we 
reached the summit, there 
stretched out to the east and 
south the noble highlands of 
the Jaulan, with its deep, steep 
valleys and its rich plateaus, 
sometimes wooded and sometimes tilled. The plateau of 
Um keis itself is very level, perhaps five miles in diameter, and 
is very thoroughly cultivated. In April the fellaheen were 
plowing, and the entire southern half of the plateau was alive 
with men, women, and oxen. The visible ruins of the city 
Pompey and Herod built are spread over a considerably smaller 
area, although we came across a ruined column, apparently mark- 
ing the ruins of some temple, something like an hour before we 
reached Um keis itself. 

The city of Gadara, “fond of the Muses,” as a newly dis- 
covered tombstone describes it, 
was most beautifully situated. 
From the crest of the steep 
hill that separates Wady Arab 
and the Yarmuk it extended 
‘both upward upon the higher 
hill to the east, where was 
probably the station for the 

Roman garrison, and also out 
_upon the broad plateau above 
the Jordan. On whichever 
side one looks the view is exquisite. To the east and the 
south are the}Jaulan and the Jordan valley, dipping away into the 
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purple haze of the Dead Sea; to the west are the hills of Gali- 
lee, plunging grandly into the valley; to the northeast, almost 
at one’s feet, lying like a blue harp in the midst of its hills, is 
the Sea of Galilee, With the 
Jordan winding out of it, like — 
to keep the beautiful Hebrew 
figure—a broken harp string. 
In the valley to the north, just 
below one, is the cafion of the 
Yarmuk, .with the couple of 
huts that mark the hot springs. 
In April the coloring is beau- 
tiful beyond description, and 
one can understand easily how 
the city upon such a height became the favorite of Graco- 
Roman colonists. 

It is on the plateau that, with the exception of the two 
theaters and the tombs, the chief ruins are to be found. These 
stretch along each side of an ancient Roman street, from 
fourteen feet eight inches to sixteen feet eight inches in width, 
and consist entirely of limestone and basalt blocks, some of 
considerable size. One block of basalt lying in the grass, 
apparently the base of an altar or pillar, was beautifully carved. 
The street runs west from the theaters and was apparently col- 
onnaded, since for half a mile ; 
or more it is lined on each side 
by broken pillars, many of them 
with Corinthian capitals. This 
road, being doubtless the direct 
route between Beisan and Dam- 
ascus, was carefully paved with 
blocks of basalt running both 
diagonally and at right angles 
with the axis of the street, and 
one car trace the ruts made by 
the wheels of the narrow chariots as distinctly as in Pompeii. 
At its western end it apparently was flanked]by tombs, for a 
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number of huge basalt sarcophagi are to be found there, some 
of them standing on end, and some being used by the Arabs 
as receptacles for grain. One heap of ruins far out in the field 
seemed to be those of a temple 
but they were so shapeless as 
to be very uncertainly identi- 
fied. To the east of these 
there is a stretch of ruins 
apparently lying between this 
main street and another to the 
north. These, at first glance, 
seem to be those of a market, 
but, as they are divided by 
what looks like cross streets, 
they may perhaps mark the site of some of the dwelling houses, 
or suburban villas after the Roman’ style, with which Josephus 
says Gadara was surrounded. To the north of this main street 
must have stood one or more large temples, to judge from the 
extensive ruins, built in part upon a terrace of masonry, so 
narrow is the neck of land connecting the plateau with the high 
hills tothe east. On the south of this street are the ruins of what | 
was perhaps a Christian basilica, near which lie some large blocks 
of stone, some with considerable architectural ornamentation. 

Following along the street eastward one comes to the larger 
of the two theaters. It is 
charmingly situated on the side 
of the hill, apparently like the 
other theater and the little 
military amphitheater in Rome, 
having been incorporated in 
the city wall. It looks east- 
ward over the Wady Arab to 
the Jordan valley, while from 
_its upper tiers of seats there is 
a beautiful outlook as well over 
the Yarmuk, to the Sea of Galilee, and thence to Hermon. It 
is in remarkably good preservation, the fifteen rows of semi- 
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circular seats, carefully cut from basalt, being preserved, though 
some of them have been somewhat moved horizontally, as if 
by earthquake. The proscenium itself, which must have been 
nearly 175 feet in length, is 
in ruins, and the orchestra is 
used as a garden, but the 
vaulted entrances are mostly 
in good condition, and even 
the wall that held the upper 
seats is preserved, rising thirty- 
five feet above the ground, 
though much less above the 
débris now piled upon it on 
the outside. The upper seats 
are carried upon a beautifully built, semicircular vault, into 
which the entrances run. ; 

Above this western theater is a hill, upon which is built a 
portion of the miserable village of Um keis. The inhabitants are 
enlarging the place by the building of a khan, or some similar 
building, of considerable size, the materials for which they are 
obtaining from the neighboring ruins. The northern and eastern 
sides of the hill are precipitous, and it would seem as if the 
ancient city wall ran along its edge. Incorporated in the eastern 
wall is the second and smaller theater. This looks to the north, 
and would be especially usable 
in hot weather. It is only 148 
feet in width, and is in much 
poorer repair than its larger 
companion, the rows of seats — 
being but imperfectly pre- 
served, and then only when 
cut from the hill itself. A 
somewhat curious feature of 
this theater is the remains of a 
gateway, apparently opening 
upon the proscenium. The orchestra is full of rubbish. The 
seats rise very steeply, and in their present condition it is 
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something of a task to clamber over them. A remarkable char- 
acteristic of this theater is the fact that not only are many of 
the seats cut from the living rock, but semicircular passageways, 
or lobbies, have been exca- 
vated under them. They are 
catefully faced with basalt 
masonry at the entrance, and 
sometimes one side is also of 
masonry, but most of the rock 
was left rough, without ever 
having been faced. The vaulted 
entrances to the theater are 
well preserved, though now 
largely filled with rubbish. 

In the valley below the theater a great number of sarcophagi, 
more or less ornamented, are lying about, and there is also a 
number of tombs cut in the rock, some of them with stone doors 
with carved panels and locks. This must have been the cemetery 
of the city. Indeed, the entire region abounds in caves, among 
which the natives still find antiquities. One man offered for 
sale at what seemed an exorbitant price a beautifully cut intaglio, 
representing two cupids boxing, and in one of the huts a woman 
had on sale a basalt bust, just discovered, representing an elderly 
man with bald head and full, well-trimmed beard. 

Still further to the east are the remains of an ancient aque 
duct, probably of Roman workmanship, which supplied the city 
with water. Its course has been traced as far as Sunamein in 
the Hauran, and runs parallel with a Roman road that Schu- 
macher thinks might easily be made serviceable for wheeled 
vehicles. 

The path from Um keis down into the valley of the Yarmuk 
follows the course of an old Roman road, but is none the less 
steep. It was doubtless this road the Gadarenes used in visit- 
ing the hot springs of Amatha, or El Hammi, as they are now 
called, in the valley. It is about an hour between the two 
places, and the ford at Yarmuk is by no means easy to find. 
Indeed, it was only by virtue of a Bedouin’s unaccustomed 
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enterprise that our party was kept from disaster. As it was, as 
we forded the river opposite an Arab mill turned by the over- 
flow of a hot spring, the water reached the saddle. 

The valley at this point is 
surrounded by high hills and 
is covered with luxuriant vege- 
tation. The springs are four 
in number and of considerable 
size. That now covered with 
a rude building is perhaps 
thirty-five feet in diameter. 
The water bubbles up from the 
earth at a great number of 
places, and is too hot to be 
comfortable. It is, however, conducted into a sort of pool, in 
which the Arabs bathe. The water is very strongly sulphur- 
ous and is regarded as possessing great medicinal qualities. 
Indeed, the place might easily be made into a popular water- 
ing place, and, if the railway between Haifa and the Hauran 
is ever built, may very likely become such. In spring and 
early summer great numbers of invalids gather here, living in 
the open air. In Roman times these springs were noted, and 
the ruins in the vicinity show that the bathing establishment 
was built in the usual scale of magnificence that characterized 
Roman baths. Most of these 
ruins are covered by vegeta- 
tion, but the ruins of vaulted 
chambers are still to be seen, 
and Merrill found there also a 
row of basalt seats that prob- 
ably belonged to the bath. 

From the hot springs the 
path again follows a Roman 
road, splendidly engineered, 
high up upon the side of the 
cafion through which the Yarmuk has forced itself. The scenery 
here is among the finest in Palestine, surpassing in beauty and 
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grandeur even Wady Kelt, though not in wildness. The road is 
perhaps 300 feet directly above the river, beyond which other 


_cliffs and mountains rise. The country east of Jordan is also 


better wooded than that on the 
west, and the large oaks and 
palms of the valley give it a 
varied character the valleys of 
both Judea and Samaria lack. 
In fact, any man who thinks of 
Palestine as a land barren and 
unfruitful need only look down 
from these heights upon the 
course of the Yarmuk and the 
Jordan to be undeceived. 

In going from E] Hammi to Nazareth—a journey of twelve 
or fourteen hours—one crosses the upper Jordan valley straight 
to the little town of Tell Semak, and thence to the spot where 
the Jordan emerges from the lake. At this point the river, 
though by no means large or quiet, is yet deeper and less rapid 
than further south, and the Arabs maintain a ferry in the shape 
of a large row boat. Into it they crowd men, baggage, and 
small animals like donkeys and calves, while the horses are 
obliged to swim as best they can as they are dragged along by 
their heads. The passage of Jordan is no unexciting thing with 
a couple of horses turning sum- 
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mersaults by and under the 
boat, and it would be surpris- 
ing if some casualities might 
not have to be reported some 
day. It is a commentary on 
the way affairs are allowed to 
be administered in the un- 
happy country that only a 
_ Short distance down the Jordan 
are the remains of ancient 
bridges that might be utilized with a little difficulty, thus allow- 
ing traffic to pass along the old Roman routes. 
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In the back water of the Jordan, which extends over a con- 
siderable area to the west of the southern end of the lake, a few 
nearly naked fishermen were wading about up to their hips in 
the great pool, throwing their 
nets ahead of them wherever 
the vegetation permitted a 
space of clear water. As the 
sun was going down, it would 
seem as if they were to fish, as 
their fellow-toilers on the lake 
itself, by night. 

The path along the Jordan 


HORSES SWIMMING THE JORDAN 


grass, and often muddy; yet 


the country is wonderfully fertile and tolerably well tilled.’ 


Near the picturesquely situated mud town of Abediyeh there 
seems to be a ford less difficult than that at Tel Semak. 
Above the ford are the ruins of the bridge already men- 
tioned, while below the river is very rapid and tortuous, though 
flowing between banks of mud. From this point the road 
leads up the attractive Wady Faghas to Khan el Tujjai, 
where are ruins of two fine khans, near which are a beautiful 
terebinth and good water. For some distance the path leads 
through considerable groves of olive and other trees; but as the 
hills about Nazareth are reached the trees disappear, and one 
comes again to the denuded grassland so characteristic of west- 
ern Palestine. This method of approach to Nazareth has the 
advantage not only of the best view possible of Tabor, but also 
of coming upon the city from above. As one comes there from 
the center of Graeco-Roman life to look down into the great 
amphitheater of hills in which the attractive little town lies, he 
is impressed with the close proximity in which Jesus lived to 
the great world movements of his day. This, one feels, is no 
mere isolated town that lies by the side of the great roads of 
the Decapolis and Syria, but rather barely set one side in safe, 
yet not exclusive, seclusion, whose inhabitants might at any 
moment join in the traffic of the world if once they climbed the 


is much obstructed by the tall — 
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hills which lie about it. Thus close to Jewish and to Roman 
life it was a proper place for the upbringing of a Jewish lad who 
should.be the world’s Savior. 


RUINS OF STREET AND COLUMNS 
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ISRAEL’S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


By REV. PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PuH.D., 
Capital University, Columbus, O. 


IN THE average work on general history there is assigned to 
Israel anything but a position of prominence. The tendency has 
been rather to exclude this people from the leading history- 
making nations of the earth and to confine its mission in the ups 
and downs of the human race to the sphere of ‘‘sacred”’ history. 
This has been done largely under the influence of the older 
canons of historiography, according to which political and mili- 
tary upheavals in the records of nations were regarded as the 
chief factors and forces in their development, and accordingly 
legitimately also the prime data with which history was called 
upon to deal. The fact that data of this kind, and not the 
material necessary for the construction of a philosophic scheme 
of history, formed almost entirely the contents of the oldest 
sources in this department of research made such a procedure 
the most natural thing in the world. Only in the more thor- 
ough universal histories of recent decades, such as Ranke’s, has 
Israel received anything like the consideration it deserves in the 
general development of the past. 

A nation is historic to just that degree and extent to which 
it supplies permanent factors and agencies in the unfolding of 
human activity and thought in later ages. Judged by this canon 
Israel is entitled to a leading position among the nations of 
antiquity, probably the most prominent. There have been many 
powerful nations of the past, exceeding in military strength and 
political power a thousandfold the people of Israel; yet in the 
composite of ideas and ideals that make up modern life no ele- 
ments can be traced back to these, and accordingly no concern 
above that of natural interest and curiosity is attached to their 


fate. Not a few powerful nations of antiquity, of whose thought 
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and life we are reasonably well informed, have practically con- 
tributed little or nothing to the forces that make up modern 
civilization. The records of the Egyptians are exceedingly inter- 
esting, and in many respects the inscriptions, papyrus finds, etc., 
that the land of the Pharaohs has in recent decades been so 
liberally showering upon the savant and the student are very 
instructive; yet the literature, the theology and religion, the 
type of civilization, the peculiar arts and sciences of the Egyp- 
tians have left no impress whatever on modern thought and life ; 
and in this, the highest, sense of what constitutes a historic peo- 
ple the Egyptian race is decidedly inferior to that people whom 
at one time their rulers so sorely oppressed. Virtually the same 
is true of the powerful nations of the Euphrates valley, whose 
cuneiform literature now already exceeds in extent and in Variety 
that of the Old Testament itself, and who, together with the 
Egyptians, for centuries made the land of Palestine their tramp- 
ing ground in their terrible struggles to attain the highest ideal 
of ancient statescraft—namely, the establishment of a world’s 
empire; yet the pigmy kingdom which they mention only inci- 
dentally in their boastful records of conquests has affected the 
fate of peoples and nations a thousand times more than their 
victories. Even should it turn out to be the case, what is 
repeatedly claimed—namely, that not a few of the fundamental 
ideas in Israel’s religious system were derived from the Babylo- 
nians—it would nevertheless remain to the credit of Israel to 
have made these ideas the potent agencies in history that they 
have been and still are. Even should the lost records of other 
powerful peoples, such as the Hittites, still be- unearthed and 
deciphered, there can be no reason to believe that any of the lead- 
ing and permanent elements in history could be traced to these 
sources. As far as such elements are concerned, some of the 
greatest nations of the earth and the representatives of the old- 
est types of civilization might almost as well not haye existed. 
The civilization of China, with its: boasted antiquity, has been 
practically a m/ in the development of history, and is even yet. 

The prominence of Israel and its position in universal his- 
tory are determined by the fact that this people, in the shape and 
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form that its religious ideals were developed by Christianity, 
has contributed that factor which in the history of the individual 
and of nations is the most powerful—namely, the religious. It 
must distinctly be remembered that it is not Israel as such, but 
Israel as legitimately represented in Christianity, that has proved 
to be such an agency in the past and present. Israel as such was 
never a missionizing religion or people, notwithstanding the 
well-known proselyting endeavors of the Pharisees of the New 
Testament period. In its Old Testament phase of development 
Israel never could nor would have proved to be a powerful 
agent inhuman history. Of this fact the records of the past as 
well as the Israel of today are ample witnesses. Israel today 
makes no converts and virtually tries to make none. Its world- 
wide mission could be and was recognized only then when its 
principles and religious teachings and tenets attained their 
highest and divinely intended development in Christianity. Not 
in literature, not in religious thought, not in any of the leading 
departments of human activity and thought, except the material 
and the financial, is the influence of Israel in any of its unique 
phases and peculiarities felt, and even here it is an open ques- 
tion whether it is for good or for harm. On the other hand, the 
great ideas that constitute the life of Christianity and have 
made it the prime agency in the world’s development have their 
historic source in Jewish soil, and are the legitimate outcome of 
what Israel’s prophets and seers taught and proclaimed. 

In supplying this element to the composite of modern life, 
Israel, through Christianity, has furnished the prime agency in 
this life Virtually there are but three nations of antiquity 
upon the shoulders of which modern society and civilization 
stand, namely, the Greeks, the Romans, and the Jewish. The 
Greeks supplied the forms of thought, the type and the method 
of logical and philosophical systems, the ideals of the beautiful, 
and, in general, the basis for learned and scientific research; the 
Romans have, by their models and teachings, furnished the 
basis of modern social and political organizations for the state 
and government, and the general construction of law and society. 
But the Jews have indirectly, through Christianity, supplied the 
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ideals that control the highest spiritual and religious life. The 
Romans and the Greeks have satisfied the needs of the head, but 
the chosen people those of the heart. It is a fact not to be 
denied that the religious has always been, and in the nature of 
the case always will be, the most potent factor and force in the 
makeup of peoples and of individuals. Not language, not kin- 
ship, not the ties of flesh and blood, move the hearts of men as 
do their religious convictions, hopes, and feelings. This prin- 
ciple, recognized repeatedly by Christ in his teachings, is one of 
the chief teachings of the philosophy of history. And it is a 
fact not to be denied that even in circles that do not professedly 
recognize Christianity and its claims, and in fact in the modern 
social order in general, the accepted canons of what is good or 
bad, of what is lawful or what is unlawful, the undercurrent 
that rules and reigns supreme in modern thought and life, are 
substantially the expression, although often unconsciously so, of 
what a Moses, or an Isaiah, or a David, taught and commended. 
The Jewish religion, as it appears in perfect form in Christianity, 
is now and has been not only the most powerful recognized, but 
also the most powerful latent force in the historical development 
of the peoples of our times, in their political ups and downs, 
in their literature, in their social and economic life, in their 
hopes and aspirations. The whole intellectual and spiritual 
atmosphere which modern peoples breathe, and in which they 
move and have their being, is saturated with ideas and thoughts 
that first found their expression in the historic precincts of the 
chosen people. As Ewald says, in his Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 
the history of Israel ‘‘is at bottom the history of the gradual 
unfolding, through all the stages of development, upto the stage of 
complete victory, of the true religion, which was unfolded and 
spread to become the blessing and possession of all nations.” 
The highest agency in history are ¢deas, and the highest ideas 
in the records of the human race have been supplied by Israel. 
It is another question whether the possession of this agency by 
Israel is a natural development of a people endowed and gifted 
above all others for the unfolding of religious thought, or if 
it was a product of special providential revelation. For the 
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point at issue the source of this power is a matter of indiffer- 
ence ; its possession and employment as a factor in history assigns 
to Israel its position among the nations of the past. That, how- 
ever, it'was not a natural talent, but a special gift, would 
appear among other things from the fact that the other Semitic 
peoples in no way seemed to share in this endowment. What- 
ever religious importance Mohammedanism has derived from 
Judaism and Christianity, the religion of the Arabs before the 
Mohammedan period is very crude and elementary ; at any rate, 
does not show anything like such a high stage of development as 
that which characterizes Israel’s religion. It is true that Israel 
has done little in other respects, such as literature, the arts, the 
sciences, etc., but, while failing to furnish leading contributions 
to later civilization in this regard, it has furnished those that 
are higher and more important. Stade, in his Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel, Einleitung, p. 4, says: ‘Israel’s significance in the 
history of the human race consists in this, that this people was 
the leader in the sphere of religion, just as the Greeks were 
in the domain of philosophy, and the Romans in the domain 
of politics and statesmancraft. In fact, only in Israel religion 
as such really becomes a fact.” 


A TWELFTH-CENTURY GOSPELS MANUSCRIPT. 


By EDGAR J. GooDSPEED, 
The University of Chicago. 


Amonc the manuscripts already gathered in the museum of 
the Newberry Library, Chicago, is one of especial interest to 
biblical students. It is a finely executed Greek manuscript, con- 
taining the four gospels, complete, without the omission of a page 
A double page of this nn in facsimile, is presented as 
frontispiece of this magazine." 

The manuscript has been icin with a high degree of 
probability to the twelfth century, and thus is to be ranked with 
perhaps four complete Greek cursives of the gospels, of equal 
antiquity, known to be in the United States. The manuscript 
consists of 211 parchment leaves, each 1 3x8.6™, making a book 
a little smaller than the familiar 16mo. edition of the Revised 
Version. Beside the gospels, the manuscript contains the ordi- 
Nary apparatus in the way of subscriptions, summaries, and 
chapter lists. Thus after Matthew, with which the book begins, 
follow three considerable subscriptions relating to the origin, 
contents, and history of the first gospel. Then follows a similar 
paragraph dealing with Mark. Next is given the list of chapter 
titles for Mark, forty-eight in all, with the twenty-seventh of 
which the left-hand page of the facsimile begins. The division 
of Mark into forty-eight chapters, and of Matthew, Luke, and 
John into sixty-eight, eighty-three, and eighteen respectively, is an 
ancient one, appearing in as early a manuscript as the Codex 
Alexandrinus of the fifth century. The chapter title at the head 
of the left-hand page—-rept trav ris 
cerning those who reasoned which-was greater refers of course 
to the latter part of our ninth of Mark. The last chapter, the 


* A collation of the readings of this manuscript has been — by the writer 
and will appear in January. 
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forty-eighth, is entitled epi tis airnoews Tod Tov Kuplov, 
“Concerning the asking of the body of the Lord.” 

The rudely written verses at the foot of the left-hand page 
are evidently by another hand than that which wrote the chapter 
list above them, and were added in this convenient gap probably 
long after. It will be observed that the scribe omitted the initial 
letters of his lines, except the second, and left a space toward 
the outer margin in which to write them in capitals. But for 
some reason the capitals were never supplied. The insertion of 
these Marcan hexameters is interesting in view of the fact that 
Mark alone of the evangelists already had, at the end of his 
gospel, a metrical subscription of six lines devoted to him. 
Perhaps this very fact suggested to the later scribe the addition 
of these hexameters from some other manuscript. 

The words at the top of the second page—xupiaxy po Trav 
ge@rwv, ‘ For the Sunday before the Lights,” that is, before Epiph- 
any —are to indicate the day for which the opening verses of Mark 
(1-8) constituted the church lesson. Hardly a page of the 
manuscript is free from these lectionary indications, special read- 
ings being given for every day of every week. The baptism of 
Jesus was one of the things especially commemorated by the 
Greek church at Epiphany; from the thought of illumination at 
baptism indeed the name “Lights” by which the day is desig- 
nated is believed to have arisen ;* hence the fitness of these eight 
verses on the Sunday before, while vss. 1-g composed the lesson 
for matins on the feast day itself. 

The painted miniature which appears on the second page 
brings us to a striking feature of this manuscript.?, Each gospel 
is prefaced with such a painting, done in six colors, and sur- 
rounded on four sides by a decorative border, in which the earlier 
II-shape, open at the bottom, is hardly traceable. The evangel- 
ist is represented seated before a desk, on which is spread a 
double page of manuscript, while the oriental combination of 


Cf. also the words of Asterius, bishop of Amaseia in Pontus, about 400 A. D.: 
raviyyupw a&youev TH TOY duaprnudrwr adécer, olov éx Tivos der 


tnplov rod mporépov Blov, mpds Tov pwrevdv Kai dvebPvvov dvarybuefa. (MIGNE, Patro- 


logia Graeca, Vol. 40, p. 216, C.) 
?See the frontispiece of this number of the BIBLICAl. WORLD. 
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pen-case and ink-bottle lies near. These miniaturesigive evidence 
of having been produced with the utmost care and no little skill, 
but unfortunately only this one of them is in perfect preservation. 
So minutely are the details executed that probably few who see 
this miniature observe the pen which the evangelist holds,in his 
right hand. The painting was evidently done over a gold ground, 
for where the colors have been worn away the gold leaf appears. 
In the miniature of John there is little left on this ground save 
the face of the evangelist, with its halo. This face is a remark- 
able example of medieval art: for, despite its diminutive size, 
it is full of benign and venerable dignity. In harmony with the 
precedence due Matthew and John as apostles, they are repre- 
sented in chairs, while Mark and Luke are seated on stools. 
Indeed, John’s chair is a veritable throne, possibly in token of 
the ecclesiastical eminence tradition assigns to him in his later 
years. It has been said that two manuscript leaves stand on the 
desk before each evangelist, in these little paintings. In the case 
of John, however, the leaves do not appear, but across the desk 
is thrown a roll, inscribed on both sides. Doubtless the medi- 
eval painter had in mind the words of the Apocalypse: ‘And 
I saw in the right hand of him that sat on the throne a roll, 
written within and on the back, close sealed with seven seals.’’ 


The reader who compares the opening lines of Mark, given, 


below the miniature, with the Received Text will observe their 
entire agreement. If compared with Westcott and Hort, on the 
other hand, almost every line of the four verses will show a 
divergence. The numeral letters beside these lines, in the outer 
margin, are the section and canon numbers, which go back to 
the time of Eusebius and are found in manuscripts as early as 
the fifth century. The letters a, 8, y mark the sections into 
which, quite independently of the chapters mentioned above, 
the gospel of Mark is divided. In this manuscript there are 
239 of them in Mark; from which it will be seen how brief they 
are. Below 8 will be seen the letter a, z. ¢., 1, which is the num- 
ber of the canon to which this section of Mark belongs. The 
canon numbers, it should be remembered, refer to one or 
another of the ten canons into which Eusebius classified all the 
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sections in the gospels, in order to facilitate reference from one 
gospel to the corresponding passage in another. Thus to his 
first canon belong all sections having parallels in all the other 
gospels; to his second, sections which appear in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, but not in John —that is, as we should say, triple tradi- 
tion synoptic material; to his sixth, sections common to Mat- 
thew and Mark alone. The canon number 8, which should 
stand below the section number a to show that this section 
belongs to the second canon, 7. ¢.,has parallels in Matthew and 
Luke, seems to have been omitted. But the assignments of sec- 
tion 2 to canon I, and of section 3 to canon 6, are quite clear. 
This system, it will be seen, enabled the ancient reader, by con- 
sulting the table of canons, to find the parallels, if any existed, 
of any section of the gospels; and thus did for him what our 
marginal references are designed to do for us in the gospels, 
and what the gospel harmonies most satisfactorily accomplish. 
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Envuctive Studies in the Acts. 


By W. VotTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE PRIMITIVE ERA OF CHRISTIANITY. 


AS RECORDED IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. ‘ 
30-63 A. D. 


Src. 20. PAUL’S ARREST AT JERUSALEM THROUGH 
JEWISH ENMITY. 
Acts 21: 17— 22: 29. §8 A..D. Jerusalem. 


I. Srupy OF THE FActs. 


Let the following subclassification of the material in this section be 
verified, corrected, or improved : 

Par. 1. 21: 17-26, Paul’s Effort to Conciliate thé Jewish Christians. 

Par. 2. 21: 27—30, Assault of the Jews upon Paul in Jerusalem. 

Par. 3. 21: 31-40, Paul Rescued and Protected by the Roman Sol- 

diers. 

Par. 4. 22:1-21, Paul’s Apologetic Address to his Jewish Ene- 

mies. 

Par. 5. 22: 22-29, Paul’s Prerogatives as a Roman Citizen. 

1. Prepare a concise abstract of the material contained in this sec- 
tion, noting the chief facts and recounting them in your own language. 

2. Write out a careful paraphrase of Paul’s address to the Jews 
(22:1-21), reproducing as exactly as possible the apostle’s thought and 
spirit. 

II. Topics ror INVESTIGATION. 

1. Paul’s fifth Christian visit to Jerusalem.— For the previous four 
visits confer Acts 9: 26 (Gal. 1:18); 11: 30; 15:4 (Gal. 2:1); 18: 22. 
In what year and at what season of the year (Acts 20:16) was this 
fifth visit to Jerusalem? What primary purpose (Rom. 15 : 28), and 


what secondary purposes, had Paul in making this visit? Why did Paul 
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stay while in the city with Mnason, a Hellenist Jew from Cyprus (Acts 
21:16)? Who are meant by “the brethren” (21: 17), Mnason and his 


friends, or the Jewish Christians of Jerusalem generally? Who is the 


“James” referred to in 21:18? Why is no mention made of Peter, 
John, or any others of the original twelve apostles? How was Paul 
received by James and the leaders of the Jerusalem church? What was 
the feeling toward Paul of the Jewish Christians as a body in Jerusa- 
lem? On the term “thousands” (21:20) see R. V. marg. rdg., which 
represents the Greek. What is the meaning of 21: 20, last clause? 
How could the Jerusalem Christians so distrust Paul, in view of the 
decision of the Jerusalem Conference seven years before (Acts 15; Gal. 
2:1-10)? Had Paul in fact done what they (21:21) had heard 
reported of him (cf 1 Cor. 7 : 18-20) ? 

2. Paul's conference with the leaders of the Jerusalem church.— How 
soon after Paul’s arrival in the city did he confer with the church lead- 
ers? Was the meeting a formal one? Was it a meeting of the church 
officers only, or of all the Christians ? What position had these men 
taken (Acts 15; Gal. 2: 1-10) regarding Paul and his work? Had 
Paul been at Jerusalem again since that time (cf Acts 18: 22), and, if 
so, what had been done? What part did Paul take in this meeting on 
the fifth visit? State what information he could give them as to the 
work of his third missionary journey. How was his report received ? 
Why is no mention made here in Acts of the collection which Paul 
had brought, as the chief purpose of his visit, from the Gentile Chris- 
tians to the Jewish Christians? What ction was recommended to 
Paul by the Jerusalem leaders? For what reason? Was the recom- 
mendation a wise and reasonable one? - How large was the class of 
Jewish Christians on behalf of whom this course was taken? Would 
the performance of it indeed remove their suspicion of Paul ? 

3. Paul’s participation in the Nazaritic vow.—What was the nature 
and purpose of the Nazaritic vow (cf Num. 6:1-21)? Was this in 
fact an instance of it? Describe the details of the performance of this 
vow. Is it to be understood that the four men with whom Paul associ 
ated himself in its observance were Jewish Christians ? Did the recom- 
mendation of the Jewish leaders contemplate a complete performance 
of the vow by Paul, or only a partial participation of Paul in the vow 
of the four men (21:24)? In the case of mere participation, what 
would have fallen to Paul to do (21:24, 26)? Was Paul’s performance 
of, or participation in, this vow inconsistent either with his principles 
or with his practice (cf. 1 Cor. 9: 19-23; Rom. 14:1, 2)? Explain 
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Paul’s attitude toward external Judaism as regards principle and prac- 
tice (a) for himself, (4) for Jewish Christians, (c) for Gentile Chris- 
tians. Did the observance of this vow by Paul accomplish what was 
intended — did the Jewish Christians, because of it, put confidence in, 
and extend complete fellowship to, Paul ? 

4. The assault of the Jews upon Paul—What was the feeling of the 
non-Christian Jews in Jerusalem toward Paul? What had Paul feared 
concerning this visit to the city (ff Acts 20: 22-24; 21:10-14; Rom. 
15:31)? Who instigated the attack upon Paul (21:27)? Howcame 
they to be in Jerusalem? Why did they hate the apostle (cf. Acts 
20:19)? Why were the Jerusalem Jews ready to join in the assault ? 
What charges did they bring against Paul (21: 28, 29)? Were these 
charges true? Had Paul in fact, in his general teaching, denounced 
the Jewish nation, the Mosaic system, and the temple at Jerusalem ? 
Had Paul in fact taken Trophimus, a Greek, into the portion of the 
temple permitted only to the Jews? Would he refrain from doing so 
on the ground of principle or of expediency ? Were the charges seri- 
ously believed by the Jews, or were they rather an excuse for the vent- 
ing of their hatred toward him? Would they have killed him if he 
had not been taken out of their hands? By whom was he rescued, and 
how? Whither was Paul taken, and for what purpose? Did the 
Roman captain attempt to get at the facts in the case ? Whom did he 
at first suppose Paul to be, and why? What is known about the 
Egyptian and the assassins here referred to (21:38)? What immunity 
and respect did Paul secure for himself by making known his Roman 
citizenship ? 

5. Paul’s address to the Jewish mob.— For what did the mob who had 
assaulted him clamor (21: 36; of. 22: 22; 25:24; Luke 23:18)? Why 
did Paul wish to address his enemies? Why did he speak to them in 
the “ Hebrew” (7. ¢., Aramaic) language ? Explain the terms “ brethren 
and fathers” (22:1). Was it Paul’s purpose in this speech to reply 
directly to the charge that he was everywhere teaching against Juda- 
ism? Prepare an analysis of Paul’s defense, for which the following 
may give suggestion: (1) introduction, vss. 1, 2; (2) he had been a 
strict Jew like themselves, vss. 3~—5, (3) until God had shown him the 
truth of the gospel, vss. 6-16, (4) and had appointed him to a Gentile 
ministry, vss. 17-21. Observe carefully the facts stated here as to 
Paul’s early life. Make a detailed study of this account, by Paul him- 
self, of his conversion, comparing with it the previous account in 
g:1-19. Consider the divine revelation here recorded (22 : 17-21), as 
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to when it took place, why it is not mentionéd in its chronological 
position in Acts, why no mention of it is made at all in Gal. 1: 17, 18, 
and what the purpose of the revelation was. What features of the address 
were calculated to have a soothing and winning effect upon his hear- 
ers? Characterize the address as to the ability, wisdom, and sincerity 
of Paul manifested in it? How was the account of this address 
obtained for the book of Acts? What was the effect of the address 
upon his Jewish enemies? Was he allowed to finish what he wished 
to say (22:22)? 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 


These concluding chapters of Acts (chaps. 21-28) deal exclusively 
with the arrest, trials, and imprisonments of Paul. For that reason they 
contribute almost no information concerning the main topics of the 
general history of Christianity in this period, their organization, insti- 
tutions, environment, belief and teaching, daily life, and divine guid- 
ance. There are, however, observations to be made upon this portion 
of the history, and teachings to be drawn from it. The student will 
make note of such as seem to him deserving of special mention. 

Literature.— Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those of 
GLoaG, HACKETT, MEYER, end the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 301-306; FARRAR, Life and Work 
of St. Paul, chap. 40; CONYBEARE AND Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, chap. 
21; STIFLER, Introduction to the Book of Acts, sec. xvii; WEIZSACKER, Apostolic 
Age of the Christian Church, Vol. II, pp. 13-15; BrsLE DicTIoNARY, articles, Ananias, 
Antonia, Damascus, Elder, Hébrew Language, James, Paul, Romans, Roman Citizen- 
ship, Tarsus, Temple, Trophimus, Vows. 


Sec. 21. TRIAL OF PAUL BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN. 
Acts 22: 30 — 23: 35. 58 A. D. Jerusalem. 
I. Strupy oF THE Facts. 


Let the following subclassification of the material in this section be 
verified, corrected, or improved : 


Par. 1. 22: 30—23:10, The Trial of Paul before the Sanhedrin. 
Par. 2. 23:11, Paul Divinely Assured of a Ministry in Rome. 
Par. 3. 23: 12-15, The Conspiracy of the Jews against Paul. 

Par. 4. 23: 16-22, The Plot Made Known to the Roman Officials. 


Par. 5. 23: 23-35, Paul Removed for Safety to Czsarea. 
Prepare a caréful abstract of the material contained in this section. 
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Il. Topics FOR INVESTIGATION. 


1. The attempted examination of Paul before the Sanhedrin.—What 
authority had the Romans at this time oyer the assemblage and the 
acts of the Jewish Sanhedrin? By whom was the Sanhedrin on this 
occasion called together? For what purpose (22:30)? With what 
statement did Paul begin his defense of himself? Why did Paul 
address the Sanhedrists as ‘‘brethren”’ ? With vs. 1, last clause, com- 
pare Acts 24:16; 2 Tim. 1:3. In view of the Jewish charges against 
him, what did Paul mean by his claim that he had up to this time lived 
in all good conscience before God? Why was the high priest greatly 
incensed at these words of the apostle? How did he resent them, 
and why? What reply did Paul make? Explain the phrase “ whited 
wall” (vs. 3, o& Matt. 23:27). What apology did the apostle subse- 
quently make (vs. 5) for his rebuke of Ananias, and on what grounds ? 
What did he mean by saying “I wist not that he was high priest” ? 
What is known about the high priest Ananias? Explain the oriental 
custom of smiting referred to in vs. 2. 

2. The stratagem of Paul at the trial—Was it apparen., from the 
reception given Paul’s first words, that a fair trial could not be had ? 
Instead of attempting to continue his defense, what did Paul do? 
What did he hope to gain by raising this issue among the Sanhedrists ? 
Was it honest and worthy of the apostle to resort to this stratagem in 
self-defense ? Which of the two parties predominated in numbers in 
the Sanhedrin, and which in official power? What were the reasons 
for the difference and hostility between the two parties? With which 
party did Paul emphatically ally himself, and why (cf. Acts 22: 3; 
26:5; Phil. 3:5)? Explain the phrase (vs. 6) “the hope and resur- 
rection of the dead.’’ How was it concerning this that Paul was on 
trial? What attitude did the Pharisaic party then assume toward 
Paul? What was the motive of their action; sympathy with Chris- 
tianity, or a desire to make a point against the Sadducees ? Compare 
with this incident that recorded in Acts 5: 27-40. What was the out- 
come of this dissension stirred up by Paul? How was he rescued 
from the hands of his enemies ? 

3. Comparison with the trials of Jesus and Stephen.—Make a careful 
review of the trial of Jesus (Luke 23: 1-24, and parallel accounts in 
Matt. and Mark; John 18: 19-24, 28-40) ; also of the trial of Stephen 
(Acts 6: 8—7:57). Who were the leaders of the persecution in the 
case ‘of Jesus, Stephen, and Paul, respectively? What charge was 
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brought against the accused in each case, and how was it presented ? 
What was the defense of each one? Were there violence, irregularity, 
and injustice, in all three trials? What was the outcome of each trial, 
and why? Were the Jews, as represented by their national leaders, 
any nearer to an acceptance of Christianity in 58 A. D. than they were 
in 30 or in 33 A. D.? 

4. Paul’s future ministry in Rome.—Consider the time, manner, 
and purpose of the divine assurance given Paul that he was still to 
work in Rome. Describe Paul’s previous hopes and plans for visiting 
Rome (Acts 19:21; Rom. 1:11-13; 15: 22-32, and elsewhere). 
Did Paul need such encouragement to sustain him in the long impris- 
onment upon which he was entering ? Why was it necessary (vs. 11) 
that Paul should preach the gospel in Rome? Consider the provi- 
dential guidance of Paul at previous crises (Acts 9: 1-19 ; 16: 6-10; 
22:17-21, and elsewhere). 

5. The plot of the Jews against Paul.— Describe the plot which 
was laid by the Jews to assassinate Paul. How many, and who, were 
the Jews engaged in this conspiracy ? How did any of the Sanhedrists 
dare to join in so illegal, secret, and violent a plot? Could they reli- 
giously justify themselves in the undertaking ? Compare these plotting 
Jews with those who crucified Christ, and with those who, stoned 
Stephen. Why did they not put Paul to death as they had done with 
them? Consider other instances if which Paul was protected by the 
Roman government from his enemies. Would the Jewish plot prob- 
ably have succeeded except for the fortunate and timely discovery of 
it by Paul’s nephew? Is anything further known about him, or about 
any of Paul’s immediate relatives ? How was the matter made known 
to the Roman authorities ? Had the Romans no power or disposition 
to punish such conspirators as these ? 

6. The removal of Paul to Cesarea.—What did Lysias do with Paul 
to protect him from the Jewish plot ? Why was Cesarea chosen as the 
place (vss. 24, 33)? Was the action of the Roman captain in this 
whole matter faithful to duty and commendable? What escort did he 
provide for Paul on this journey ? Why so large a body of soldiers ? 
Locate Czsarea upon the map. Ascertain as well as you can the time 
and circumstances incident to a journey thither from Jerusalem. To 
whom was Paul delivered in Czsarea, and why? How did Lysias 
communicate to Felix the facts in this case (vss. 25-30)? Did the 
letter contain an exact statement of the facts (see especially vs. 27, last 
clause ; compare Acts 21: 31-40; 22: 25-29)? How came this letter 
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to be preserved, and to find its way into the book of Acts? With vs. 
29 compare Acts 18: 12-17; 25:17-21. What had the trial before 
the Sanhedrin disclosed as to whether Paul was innocent or guilty ? 
Why had not Lysias therefore released Paul, or had he power only to 
refer the case? What disposition of the case did Felix temporarily 
make? Where was Paul kept in custody until he could be formally 
tried ? 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 
For directions as to the work to be done under this head, see the statement at this point in Sec. 20. 

Literature.—Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those of 
GLOAG, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 306-308; FARRAR, Life and Work 
of St. Paul, chap. 40; CONYBEARE AND HowéSon, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, chap. 
21; STIFLER, Introduction to the Book of Acts, sec. xvii; BIBLE DICTIONARY, 
articles, Ananias, Antipatris, Czesarea, Claudius Lysias, Felix, High Priest, Paul, 
Pharisees, Sadducees, Sanhedrin. 


Sec. 22. TRIALS OF PAUL BEFORE FELIX AND FESTUS. 
Acts 24: I—25:12. 58-60 A. D. Ceesarea. 


I. Srupy oF THE Facts. 

Let the following subclassification of the material in this section be 
verified, corrected, or improved : 

Par. 1. 24: 1-9, The Trial before Felix —the Prosecution. 

Par. 2. 24: 10-21, The Trial before Felix — Paul’s Defense. 

Par. 3. 24: 22-26, Action upon the Case Deferred by Felix. 

Par. 4. 24: 27——25:5, Festus, Felix’s Successor, Importuned against 

Paul. 

Par. 5. 25: 6-12, The Trial before Festus and Appeal to Cesar. 

1. Prepare a careful abstract of the material contained in this 
section. 

2. Write out a paraphrase, reproducing as exactly as possible, in 
your own language, the thought and spirit of the original, (a) of 
Tertullus’ address (24 : 2-8), (4) of Paul’s address (24 : 10-21). 


II. Topics ror INVESTIGATION. 


1. Tertullus’ speech in accusation of Paul.— ow long a time inter- 
vened between the Sanhedrin trial of Paul (23: 1-10) and this hearing 
before Felix? Who came to Cesarea to prosecute the case against 
Paul? Who was Tertullus? Why did the Jews employ him to represent 
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them in the trial? Prepare an analysis of Tertullus’ speech, for which 
the following may afford suggestion: (1) the exordium, vss. 24-4; (2) 
three distinct charges against Paul: sedition, heresy, sacrilege, vss. 5, 
6; (3) the peroration, vs. 8. Is this probably a mere outline of what 
was said? Was Felix deserving of the praise bestowed upon him (vss. 
2, 3)? With “mover of insurrections” (vs. 5) compare Acts 16: 20; 
17:6; 21:28; Luke 23:2. Explain the title “Nazarenes” (vs. 5; 
Matt. 2:23; Mark 14:67; 16:6). With vs. 6 compare Acts 21: 28, 
29. Consider in detail the three charges against Paul, as to the mean- 
ing, basis, and reason for each. Who (vs. 9) arranged and supported 
theses charges against the apostle? What was the object of Tertullus : 
(a) to get from Felix a condemnation of Paul; or (4) to persuade 
Felix to remand the case to the Sanhedrin (cf. Acts 25: 3, 15, 16)? 

2. The defense of Paul before Felix.—Why did the apostle present 
his own defense, instead of making it through an advocate, as did the 
Jews? What were Paul’s qualifications as a jurist and advocate? Have 
we anything more than an outline of his address? Was Luke present 
at the trials of Paul (cf Acts 21:17; 27:1)? If so, was he probably 
himself the source of these accounts of the trials? Prepare an analysis 
of Paul’s address, for which the following may afford suggestion: (1) 
introduction, vs. 10; (2) reply to each of the charges: sedition, vss. 
11, 12; heresy, vss. 14-16; sacrilege, vss. 17, 18; (3) demand for a 
fair trial, vss. 19-21. Consider the simple but skillful preface to Paul’s 
defense. How did Felix’s long official career promise well for Paul? 
Why did Paul call attention (vs. 11) to the fact that he had not yet 
been in Palestine two weeks? Consider carefully Paul’s reply to the 
charge of sedition (vss. 12, 13). What defense did he make against 
the accusation of heresy (vss. 14-16)? Explain the term “the way” 
(vs. 14; of. 22: 4; 24:22, and elsewhere). What is the meaning of “a 
sect” (vs. 14)? With vs. 16 compare Acts 23:1. How could Paul 
claim to be loyal to Judaism, in view of his gospel beliefs and work? 
Acknowledging that he was the leader of the gospel sect, did he claim 
for it the same immunity that was accorded to other Jewish sects? 
Consider carefully Paul’s reply to the charge of sacrilege (vss. 17, 18). 
Observe in vs. 17 the only reference in Acts to the Pauline collection 
(cf. Rom. 15:25, 26, and elsewhere). Had Paul in fact taken a Gen- 
tile into the portion of the temple allowed only to Jews (cf Acts 21: 
27)? With vs. 21 compare vs. 15; 23:6-9. What irregularity in the 
trial against him did Paul point out (vss. 18-20) and demand rectifica- 
tion of? 
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3. Felix and his attitude toward the case.— Ascertain all that can be 
known about Felix. What is meant (vs. 22a) by the statement that 
Felix had “more exact knowledge concerning the way”? What were 
the reasons why Felix put off a decision in Paul’s case (vss. 22, 26)? 
How could Felix suppose that either Paul or his friends would buy his 
freedom? On Paul’s ability to meet the expenses of his trials see 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveler, pp. 310-312. How long was the deci- 
sion deferred (vs. 27)? Explain Paul’s relations with Felix during 
this interval (vss. 24-26). What were the features of Paul’s imprison- 
ment at this time (vs. 23)? Could he carry on his missionary work in 
any way during this period? What was the divine purpose of Paul’s 
long imprisonment in Cesarea? What terminated Felix’s relation to 
Paul and his case? 

4. The trial of Paul before Festus.— Ascertain all that can be known 
about Festus. In what year, and why, did he succeed Felix as the 
governor of the Roman province of Judea? Why did the Roman gov- 
ernor make his headquarters at Caesarea? - How soon after his arrival 
. in the province was Paul’s case brought before Festus? By whom, 
where, and why? Did they desire from Festus a condemnation of the 
apostle, or the transfer of his trial to Jerusalem (cf. 25:3, 15, 16; 23: 
12-21)? Explain this persistent Jewish hatred. Observe Festus’ 
honest, dignified, and judicial treatment of the matter. When did 
Paul have a hearing before Festus? Consider that this trial is the | 
third in the series (before the Sanhedrin, before Felix, before Festus), 
and the last before his Roman trials. What charges were brought 
against Paul in the trial before Festus (cf vs. 8, presumably the same 
as in the former trial, 24:5)? What was Paul’s reply to these accusa- 
tions? Why does not the Acts contain an account of. these speeches? 
What did Festus decide as to Paul’s innocence or guilt relative to the 
Roman law (cf. Acts 25: 18-20; 18:12-17)? What question did he 
put to Paul (vs. 9), and why? Why did not Festus acquit Paul? Com- 
pare Festus with Felix in their relation to Paul. 

5. Zhe appeal to Rome.—How did Paul remove his case from both 
Festus and the Jews? Describe the right of a Roman citizen to appeal 
his case from the provincial court to the imperial tribunal at Rome. 
Upon what conditions only was such an appeal granted? What was 
“the council” (vs. 12), and why did Festus confer with these council- 
lors? What led Paul to make the appeal: (a) the belief that he would 
not obtain justice or release in Judea (but cf. Acts 26:32); (4) the 
knowledge that he was divinely appointed (Acts 23:11) to go to 
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Rome? What did Paul anticipate would be the outcome of his case 
in the Roman courts? 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 
For directions as to the work to be done under this head, see the statement at this point fn Sec, 20. 


Literature.—Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those of 
GLoaG, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 308, 309; FARRAR, Life and Work 
of St. Paul, chap. 41; CONYBEARE and Hawson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, chap 
22; STIFLER, Introduction to the Book of Acts, sec. xviii; RAMSAY, St. Paul the 
Traveler, pp. 303-313; BIBLE DICTIONARY, articles, Ananias, Cesar, Czsarea, 
Drusilla, Felix, Festus, Lysias, Nazarenes, Paul, Tertullus. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


The work of members of the Council at summer schools has been 
completed, and the results are remarkably satisfactory, in consideration 
of the fact that the season at all assemblies and summer schools was 
seriously affected by the hard times. 

At Chautauqua, where Professors F. K. Sanders, of Yale; Rush 
Rhees, of Newton Theological Institution; W. H. Marquess, of the 
Southern Presbyterian Seminary at Louisville, and D. A. McClenahan, 
of the United Presbyterian Seminary at Allegheny, gave courses of 
instruction, the classes in the English Bible were attended by about 
one hundred different students. Almost the entire number of these 
students took two hours’ work each day. The classes in Hebrew and 
New Testament Greek which had been announced were all carried 
through, although the attendance upon some of these classes was small. 
For the first time in fourteen years the principal of the schools was 
absent (in Europe), and the courses which he had intended to give 
were necessarily omitted. The Bible work at Chautauqua will receive 
a great impetus next year from the new building, the Hall of the 
Christ, the commencement of which has now been made possible by 
the recent gift from Miss Helen Gould of five thousand dollars, already 
noted in the BisticaL Wortp. This building will give a center for 
biblical work, and its beautiful frescoes, statues, and pictures will lend 
to the study an attractive dignity. 

During the summer session of the University of Chicago some 
eighty students have been working in the department of Old Tes- 
tament literature and exegesis, and in the corresponding New Testament 
department one hundred have been in attendance. 

At Crete, Neb., where the lectures of Professor Mackenzie were 
open to the public, an average audience of one thousand was present 
daily. 

At Lakeside, O., the work under Professor Burnham was abandoned 
at the last moment on account of a small attendance at the assembly. 

The Maine Ministers’ Institute, for the first time affiliated with the 
Council, reports a lively interest and good attendance. ‘Twenty-eight 
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lectures were given. Those of Dr. Berry, of Colgate University, were 
notably successful. 

The school at Bay View, Mich., under Professor F. K. Sanders, of 
Yale, met with its usual success. About one hundred and thirty-five 
different students were enrolled. 

At Lake Madison, S. D., Professor E. L. Parks met with his usual 
success in conducting two classes and a conference daily. 

Dr. H. L. Willett’s work at assemblies in Des Moines, Ia.; Winfield, 
Kan.; Pertle Springs, Mo.; Bethany Park, Ind., and Macatawa Park, 
Mich., attracted audiences varying, according to the size of the assembly, 
from_ fifteen hundred in the larger to one hundred in the smaller. 
In addition to his assembly work Dr. Willett visited the International 
Convention of the Christian Endeavor Society in California, and con- 
ducted there the daily morning Bible service. The combined attend- 
ance in the Institute schools was fully five thousand persons. ‘This 
large number of people returning to their homes in all parts of the 
country should materially influence the character of Bible teaching 
throughout the year. . 

Professor Ira M. Price has been reélected president of the Pine 
Lake Assembly for the third year. In addition to his duties as presi- 
dent, he lectures upon biblical subjects in the general programme 
each year. 

The Institute outline courses were used quite extensively in col- 
leges last year. From Vassar alone ninety-one students were reported. 
The University of Pennsylvania, Yale, the University of California, the 
University of Michigan, the University of Chicago, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Johns Hopkins University, and many other institutions, were rep- 
resented. The announcement of the results of the college prize exam- 
inations in New Testament Greek and the English Bible will be made 
in the next number of the BisLicaL Wor LD. 

A new book, Essays: Jesus and His Times,a reprint of articles 
upon this subject which have been published in the BriBLicaL 
Wor LD during the last two years, has been prepared by the Institute 
for the use of the members of the Bible Students’ Reading Guild in its 
course for the current year. 

A new and interesting volume by Professor Shailer Mathews, of the . 
University of Chicago, Zhe Social Teachings of Jesus, has been pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Co. In these days of interest in sociology and 
its relation to Christianity this work will be welcomed. Professor 
Mathews has just returned from a six-months’ trip in Europe and 
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Palestine, where he personally examined many important remains of 
ancient Palestinian life. 

Professor Geo. S. Goodspeed, of the University of Chicago, the 
treasurer of the Council of Seventy, has gone abroad for a year of study 
and investigation. His Council duties will be performed during his 
absence by Professor Mathews. 

The Council has recently had the pleasure of acknowledging from 
a friend the gift of one thousand dollars, to be used in furthering the 
work of the Institute. 

An exceedingly helpful little pamphlet, containing in about twelve 
pages an outline of the Scripture material bearing upon the ethical 
teachings of Jesus, has just been issued by the Institute and can be 
secured for ten cents. It is the work of Professor Ernest D. Burton 
and has been used by him in his college classes during the year. - It is 
an excellent handbook for one who wishes to study or teach along this 
line. 
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and GHorkers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS announce for early publication Pro- 
fessor G. B. Stevens’ Paraphrase of the Epistle to the Romans. 


Proressor A. B. Davipson, D.D., of New College, Edinburgh, 
is to be congratulated on the fact that his Hedrew Syntax has already 
passed into a second edition. 


Dr. Otto RiTscHL, of the evangelical theological faculty of the 
University of Bonn, has been promoted from extraordinary to ordinary 
professor in the same faculty. 


Proressor H. G. MitcHett, of Boston University, has just issued 
the third edition of his little Hebrew text-book for beginners, through 
the house of D. C. Heath & Co. 


ProFressor W. M. F. Petri, of Egyptological fame, has been hon- 
ored by the philosophical faculty of the University of Strassburg with 
the honorary degree of doctor of philosophy. 


PROFESSOR GIESEBRECHT, Of the University of Greifswald, has just 
issued Die Berufsbegabung der alttestamentlichen Propheten, through the 
firm of Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, of Géttingen. 


PROFESSOR AUGUST SABATIER, dean of the Protestant theological 
faculty of the University of Paris, whose work on the apostle Paul has 
attracted such universal attention, has been named by the French 
government as an officer of the Legion of Honor. 


Dr. JoHN HENRY Barrows has been appointed to be the next Ely 
lecturer before Union Theological Seminary, New York, January 31 to 
February 24. His theme will be “The Christian Conquest of Asia,” 
and his eight lectures will present the results of his observations in the 
Orient. 


ProFessor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., of Aberdeen University, has 
written a book on Jmpressions of Turkey, which is just appearing in the 
lists of Hodder & Stoughton, London. Professor Ramsay has spent 
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considerable time in Turkey, and this volume gives much valuable 
information on the Turk and his government. 


Ocean City was the scene of a new Bible Conference, beginning 
August 15. The leading spirits in the conference were Rev. J. F. 
Carson and Rev. C. Woelfkin, of Brooklyn. Revs. A. B. Prichard, W. 
J. Erdman, D.D., J. R. J. Milligan, R. H. McCready, Ph.D., Chas. H. 
Yatman, and others, participated in the programme. 


CHANCELLOR QO. C. S. WatLace, D.D., of McMaster University, 
Toronto, Ont., is the writer of thirty studies on the “ Labors and Let- 
ters of the Apostles,” to appear in the columns of the Baptist Union 
from September 18, 1897, to April 23, 1898. These studies constitute 
the Sacred Literature Course of the Christian Culture Courses for the 
current year. 


THE Bible Conference of the Northwest, the second annual session, 
was held at Minneapolis, Minn., August 24-27, and at St. Paul, August 
29 to September 1. Prominent speakers from outside of the twin cities 
were Rev. Alex. Patterson, D.D., of Chicago; Rev. E. F. Stroeter, D.D., 
of New York, and Rev. E. P. Marvin, of Lockport, N. Y. The chief 
themes discussed were inspiration (verbal), prophetic study, the pre- 
millennial coming of Christ, and personal work. A deep devotional 
spirit pervaded the meetings, and they were well attended. 


Mr. JosePH Jacoss has assumed the general editorship of a series 
of volumes to be published by The Macmillan Co., under the title Zhe 
Jewish Library. Each volume will be scholarly, yet popular in form, 
and will embrace the best results of recent investigation on various 
aspects of Jewish life. Among those announced we notice Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages, by Israel Abrahams; Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, 
by S. Schechter; Return of the Jews to England, by Lucien Wolf; Zhe 
Early History of the Jews in the United States, by Professor Richard 
Gottheil, of Columbia College, N. Y., and Jewish Ceremonial, by Dr. 
Cyrus Adler of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


THE latest publication in the series of American Lectures on the 
History of Religions is by Professor D. G. Brinton, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and is entitled Religions of Primitive Peoples. The 
Committee on Publication announces that in 1897-8 the lectures will 
be given by Professor Cheyne, of Oxford, upon Religious Thought and 
Life among the Hebrews in Post-Exilic Days ; and in 1898-9 by Pro- 
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fessor Karl Budde, of the University of Strassburg, upon Religious 
Life and Thought among the Hebrews in Pre-Exilic Days. 

The great interest now felt in such studies is further evidenced by 
the first course of Jewett lectures to be given by R. H. Charles, of 
Oxford, at the Passmore Edwards Settlement in London, upon the 
History of Jewish Religious Thought during the Two Hundred Years 
before Christ. 


Ir 1s a fact not without interest to biblical students that the pop- 
ular magazines and even the daily papers find it worth their while to 
give space at times to the discussion of biblical topics. The atonal 
Magazine, one of the ten-cent magazines, which has something of a 
sale at the news-stands, is publishing an illustrated serial on Christ and 
His Times, by Dallas Lore Sharp. The articies retell the gospel 
story, with the addition of some imaginative details. The treatment is 
more conspicuous for sobriety than for any suggestions of dramatic 
power or profound insight. The illustrations are largely by such 
modern artists as Plockhorst, Zimmerman, and Delaroche, though Doré 
is also drawn upon. The article by F. G. Kenyon, M.A., of the British 
Museum, published in the September number of McClure’s Magazine, 
is of somewhat different character. It is entitled When were the Gos- 
pels Written? and deals chiefly with the recovery of the Diatessaron of 
Tatian and the bearing of the discovery on the question of the date of 
our gospels. It shows how the recovery of the Diatessaron of Tatian (writ- 
ten between A. D. 160 and 170) has served to ruin forever the structure 
which Baur and his followers reared upon their own imaginings, and to 
render any similar theory much more difficult and less plausible. This 
latter article is, we are glad to see, reproduced in the American Review 
of Reviews. It is also reported that “Ian Maclaren” is to write a Life of 
Christ for McClure’s for 1898. It is to be hoped that the editors have 
not misjudged the taste of their readers in the publication of these 
articles, and that they may be justified in publishing others of the 
same character. 


PNotes and Opinions. 


The Imagery of Isaiah.—There are many evidences of an increas- 
ing appreciation of the Bible as literature. Two orders of scholars 
have coéperated in bringing about this result, namely, /terati, who, 
like Matthew Arnold, have either directly magnified the literary char- 
acter of the Bible, or, like Ruskin, have directly paid it tribute by 
suffusing their own style with it; and the critics, who by analysis of its 
composition have also revealed in fresh light its literary treasures. It 
would be a disastrous day for religion if the Bible should ever come to 
be regarded more attentively as literature than as life. Yet, with the 
right subordination of literature to life, a true conception of the Bible 
as literature will rather add to than detract from its effect upon life. 

Regarding the Bible from the view-point of literature, there is no 
book which affords greater fascination to the reader than the Prophecy 
of Isaiah. Canon Driver says of him: ‘“Isaiah’s poetical genius is 
superb. His characteristics are grandeur and beauty of conception, 
wealth of imagination, vividness of illustration, compressed energy, and 
splendor of diction. . . . No prophet has Isaiah’s power either of 
conception or of expression, none has the same command of noble 
thoughts or can present them in the same noble and attractive lan- 
guage.” 

Among the remarkable literary characteristics of Isaiah perhaps the 
mostvstriking and unique is what we may call, after Canon Driver, his 
imagery. Whether in metaphor, simile, parable, or illustration, this 
imagery is marvelous in its power, its adaptiveness, its alertness. The 
reader is surprised, charmed, fascinated at every fresh disclosure of the 
imaginative power which, under the influence of the spirit of God, 
scintillates and flashes in such sparkling hues upon the pages of Isaiah. 

It is my purpose to select a number out of many instances of the 
expressive use of imagery in his prophecy, in order to call more dis- 
tinct attention to their force, originality, and picturesqueness. In 
interpreting these passages my chief indebtedness is to the Commentary 
of Professor George Adam Smith. It is impossible to forbear, in pass- 
ing, from bestowing a tribute of admiration upon this book. Com- 
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mentaries are commonly supposed to be dry reading, except to scholars 
of the first water; but it would be difficult to find a history, a biogra- 
phy, or even a novel, which surpasses in attractiveness and interest this 
clear, sympathetic, and scholarly interpretation of Isaiah. If what 
William Tyndale called “the most sweet smell of holy letters” is a 
musty odor, then this is no true commentary, for it is as fresh as the new- 
turned sod and as timely as the morning newspaper. If this had been 
the typical commentary, the paper-covered novel would not now reign 
so supreme in the book-stalls. Scholarship and literary art, erudition 
and the understanding of present-day issues, are here most happily and 
skillfully blended. But even so able commentators, not only as George 
Adam Smith, but as Cheyne and Driver, to say nothing of the illustrious 
Germans, do not render it superfluous to call attention, as we propose, 
to one of the literary distinctions of this great prophecy. 

(1) We cannot begin with a finer illustration of Isaiah’s imagery 
than the vineyard parable of chap. 5. My well beloved hath a vine- 
yard in a very fruitful hill: And he fenced it, and gathered out the 
stones thereof, and planted it with the choicest vine, and built a tower in 
the midst of it,and also made a winepress therein: and he looked that it 
should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. The cogency 
_ of this figure in expressing the care, solicitude, heedfulness of God’s 
provision for Israel’s fruitfulness is perfect. The swift touches with 
which the prophet fills in his word-picture—-not one too many, not 
one too few— present it so clearly to the mind as to greatly enhance 
the startling and forceful application of it which follows. To the 
Israelite such a. parable, so finely conceived and deftly drawn, must 
have been intensely impressive. Even to the modern reader the 
universality of its application renders it almost equally significant and 
impressive. 

(2) In the same chapter, vss. 18 and 19, occurs a very forceful meta- 
phor, which has been obscured by the translation. Woe unto them 
that draw punishment [instead of iniquity. Vide George Adam Smith] 
near with cords of vanity and sin [in the sense of its effect] as it were 
with a cart-rope: that say, Let him make speed, and hasten his work [of 
judgment] that we may see it, and let the counsel of the Holy one of 
Israel draw nigh and come, that we may know it. Thus is represented 
the sneering bravado of the prosperous and wicked, who at the very 
moment they carp at it are harnessed to that judgment and are drawing 
it toward them. Of this they are disastrously ignorant; but the prophet 
sees it clearly. 
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(3) In picturing the approaching incursions of the hosts of Assyria. 
Isaiah uses three realistic and notable comparisons, which we may 
group together. In the first (5:28, 29) he likens the Assyrian warrior 
in his fierceness to a lion growling and laying hold of his prey and 
carrying it off to a place of safety to devour. A herd of such lions, 
whose growling is like the roaring of the sea, coming up upon help- 
less Jerusalem forms a picture of terrible distinctness. Again (7: 
18, 19) he pictures the Assyrians, in their multitude and their pestifer- 
ous and wasting power, as a cloud of destructive insects which, at the 
whistling of the Lord, come sweeping down and settle on all the valleys 
and rocks and bushes, bringing utter desolation. 

At another time (8:7, 8) he takes his clue from the foolish admira- 
tion which the Jews had begun to manifest for the broad rivers of 
Assyria and Damascus, as compared with their own sparse and trickling 
streams. With a fine irony he tells them that they shall have enough 
of the rivers which they covet. Vow, therefore, behold, the Lord bring- 
eth up upon them the waters of the river strong and many, even the king of 
Assyria and all his glory: and he shall come up over all his channels, and 
go over all his banks: and he shall pass through Judah; and he shall 
overflow and go over, he shall reach even to the neck, and the stretching 
out of his wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel. 

(4) As contrasted with these vivid pictures of the might of Assyria, 
as an instrument in the hand of the Almighty, consider the inherent 
weakness and evanescence of the Assyrian power taken by itself—as 
represented in Isaiah’s figure of the axe and the saw and the rod. In 
order to make the contrast still more effective the Assyrian is first 
represented as proudly exhorting his invincible prowess under the 
figure of the successful nest robber: My hand hath found as a nest the 
riches of the people; and as one gathereth eggs left, have I gathered all the 
earth, and there was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or 
peeped (10:14). Having put these haughty words into the mouth of 
the Assyrian king, Isaiah proceeds to show the utter folly of this boast 
by means of the following most apt and unanswerable of argumentative 
illustrations: Shad/ the axe boast itself against him that heweth therewith? 
or shall the saw magnify itself against him that shaketh it? as if the rod 
should shake itself against them that lift it up, as tf the staff should lift 
up [as if it were] wood (10:15). 

(5) At the close of chap. 28 there occurs a striking figure, by 
which the prophet illustrates the purposive nature of God’s treat- 
ment ‘of men. He compares God to the husbandman, and asks, 
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very pertinently, if the husbandman carries on his various processes of 
husbandry without order or purpose. Doth the plowman plow all day 
to sow? doth he [do nothing but] open and break the clods of his ground? 
When he hath made plain the face thereof, doth he not cast abroad the 
fitches, and scatter the cummin, and cast in the principal wheat, and the 
appointed barley, and the rye in their place? He does this, and does it 
because God teacheshim. For his God doth instruct him to discretion, ana 
doth teach him. Moreover, when it comes to the harvest time he acts 
with the same purpose and discretion. He does not treat all the 
different grains alike, but some he threshes with a light instrument, and 
‘some with a heavy. or the fitches are not threshed with a threshing 
machine, neither is a cart-wheel turned about upon the cummin, but the 
fitches are beaten out with a staff, and the cummin witha rod. Breaa 
corn ts ground, for he will not eer be threshing it: but though the whee 
of his cart and his horses scatter it, he doth not crush it. In other words, 
the tarmer, even when his work is most protracted, and seems both 
rough and purposeless, is acting with the greatest wisdom for an end. 
Much more so God; from whom the husbandman derives his wisdom. 
This also cometh from the Lord of hosts, which ts wonderful in counsel, 
and excellent in working. 

(6) Of all the beautiful and significant metaphors which Isaiah 
employs none steals so sweetly into the consciousness and lingers so 
long and lovingly in the mind as that representation, in the second 
verse of the thirty-second chapter, of @ man under the similitude of a 
rock in the desert. Amd aman shall be as an hiding-place from the 
wind, anda covert from the tempest, as rivers of water in a dry place, as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land. “In the East,” says Professor 
George Adam Smith, “the following phenomenon is often observed : 
Where the desert touches a river valley or oasis, the sand is in a con- 
tinual state of drift from the wind, and it is this drift which is the real 
cause of the barrenness of such portions of the desert at least as abut 
upon the fertile land. For under the rain, or by infiltration of the 
river, plants often spring through the sand, and there is sometimes 
promise of considerable fertility. It never lasts. Down comes the 
periodic drift, and life is stunted or choked out. But set down a rock 
on the sand, and see the difference its presence makes. After a few 
showers, to the leeward side of this some blades will spring up; if you 
have patience you will see in time a garden.” Whether, in drawing 
this beautiful symbolic scene of verdure springing up under the shelter 
of the protecting rock, the prophet had in mind the influence of the 
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Messiah, whose coming he had predicted, or only that of any one of a 
line of righteous kings, the church has gratefully, and with entire justi- 
fication, referred the metaphor to the “ Rock of Ages.” 

These metaphors, which have been culled from a veritable bank of 
varied flowers, descriptive and analogical, will serve, perhaps, to indicate 
the wealth and beauty of the imagery of this glowing prophecy. The 
distinctive characteristic of Isaiah’s use of metaphor is its spontaneity, 
its freedom, its unique adaptiveness. Two facts are necessary to account 
for this marvelous literary power, an imagination of extraordinary 
richness, and inspiration. Noman could write thus unless he were gifted. 
No man could write thus unless he were also inspired. It has been 
customary in the past to assume that inspiration alone is sufficient 
account for all the excellencies, not only of substance, but of form, in 
the literature of the Bible. Now we have come to believe that there 
must have been, in order to the production of such a literature, first of 
all, minds of exceptional gifts and abilities, and then the blowing upon 
them of the gentle wind of God’s spirit to-make the spices thereof flow 
out. JoHn WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 

SALEM, Mass. 


The cut upon the cover of this number reproduces the celebrated 
study for the head of Christ by Leonardo da Vinci. It is preserved 
in the collection of the Brera in Milan. 


THE “ Zionist” conference, mentioned in the September BiBLicaL 
WorLD, met at Basle, Switzerland, August 29-31. About 200 delegates, 
including 30 women, were present. Among other business, the con- 
ference voted unanimously in favor of securing land in Palestine and 
establishing a permanent home for the Jewish people, and the consoli- 
dation of all Jews with the aid of the great powers. A committee was 
appointed to act as the center of the movement, its headquarters being 
at Vienna. It was also voted to raise $50,000,000, presumably for the 
purchase of Palestine, and to appoint a committee to report upon estab- 
lishing a university at Jerusalem. ‘The conference meets next year at 
Jerusalem. As to the practical results of the movement of which this 
conference is a part, the A7i¢k, of Berlin, states that already 26 millions 
have thus far been founded in Palestine, with a population of gooo. 
Anyone who has seen the great estate or the village of Jafineh, near Lake 
Huleh, will not doubt as to the possibility of establishing prosperous 
estates in the country. 
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InN THE Expositor for September Rev. S. Baring-Gould thus sums up 
his position in regard to Paul’s mental qualities. He contends: 

(1) That Paul’s mind was moulded by Rabbinism, and that it never 
altered its shape. . 

(2) That, though he may have wished and proposed to go to the 
Gentiles, he never did so, because he found himself incapable of con- 
vincing them with his rabbinic method of argument based on texts 
taken arbitrarily and twisted about to suit his purpose. To argue on 
texts you must have an opponent who knows and accepts the texts. 

(3) That, failing to reach the heathen, he devoted his energies to 
detaching from synagogues the lax party among the Jews and the 
proselytes they had already gained. 

(4) That it was due to this proceeding, greatly affecting their inter- 
ests, that he provoked so much irritation among the strict Jews, break- 
ing out into riot against him. : 

Some of these propositions are rather novel, but one is not 
inclined to believe that the evidence in favor of them is as “over- 
whelming” as their author holds. That Paul never got over being a 
Jew, and that his rabbinical training is somewhat evident, and that 
he was not as “Grecized”’ as some claim, can be admitted. But 
that he uniformly abused Scripture and never won men direct from 
heathenism is untrue. What as to the Galatians and the Athenians and 
Thessalonians and some of the Corinthians? Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
views are like many others—half-truths forced into hypotheses into 
which facts are forced to fit. 


Synopses of Emportant Articles. 


THE CENSUS OF QuiRINIUS. By PROFESSOR W. M. Ramsay. The 
Expositor, 1897, pp. 274-286; 425-435. 

The chief aim of this paper is to show “that the principle of a gen- 
eral census was contemplated by Augustus,” and that in Luke 2: 1-3 
is preserved the memory of this principle by the mention of one fact 
in the application of it to a particular province. Evidence renders it 
probable that Luke is right in the following points: (1) A series of cen- 
sus were taken in Syria and Egypt; (2) the idea of taking these census 
originated with Augustus; (3) the first census was taken 9-8 B. C. 
Accordingly, when Luke speaks of “a first enrollment” he refers to 
the first census of this series and not to the earlier of two census held 
by Quirinius. How account, then, for the fact that the first census in 
Syria was under Saturninus, while the same census is referred by Luke 
to Quirinius? Accepting the hypothesis that Quirinius was twice 
governor of Syria, his first term must be not later than 5-3 B. C. 
Since, however, Varus administered Syria 6-3 B.C., Quirinius must 
have been associated with Varus, the former administering the armies 
and conducting the Homonadensian war, the latter as civil admin- 
istrator and thus having charge of the census. Luke’s statement that 
the census was under Quirinius is simply to give for it a more definite 
date than a mention of Varus would. But the first census should be 
taken in 9-8 B. C., and that mentioned by Luke as first was held not 
earlier than 6 B. C. and was in progress in 4 B. C. This discrepancy 
may be removed if we consider Luke to speak of the census under 
Quirinius (for some reason delayed till that late date) as the application 
of the first census period to Palestine. Accordingly, Luke 2:1, 2 
should be understood thus: “There was issued a decree by Cesar 
Augustus that census should be taken of the entire Roman world ; this 
[with which we are concerned] took place, the first census [of the 
series], while Quirinius was administering the province of Syria.” 


This historical interpretation of Luke’s language is hardly warranted by the evi- 
dence. For Tertullian, upon whose accuracy Professor Ramsay relies to prove the 
occurrence in Syria of the first census of the series, states that it was held (evidently 
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completed) in Judea 9-8 B.C. Thus Quirinius’ census, occurring at least three years 
later, cannot be said to be the application of that first census period to Palestine, since 
that application has been made. If both Tertullian and Luke are right we have two 
census. If Tertullian is wrong the evidence for a first census is wanting. In either case 
the institution of an indictional period is not proved. We admit with Professor Ram- 
say “that whatever view is adopted difficulties and unanswerable questions remain.” 


HENRY Topp DE WOLFE. 
FoxBoro, Mass. 


RECENT ARTICLES ON THE LoGia. The Jndependent, July 14-Sept. 9; 
Expository Times, September. 

Recent numbers of Zhe /ndependent have given its readers numerous 
articles on “The New Sayings of Jesus.” Following is, in brief, a 
summary of the discussion : 

The issue for July 15 published a cabled translation, which had 
first appeared in the Sun and the Journal of New York. The next 


issue gave the text “hastily and in part conjecturally,” the corrected . 


text of the seven so-called “logia” appearing two weeks later. Accom- 
panying the text, as. cabled, was a dispatch. from Professor J. Rendel 
Harris, of Cambridge, stating as his opinion that the “new logia” are 
“probably early sayings of Christ,” the Greek text being “apparently 
from a Semitic origin.” ‘It affords proof that many things in Luke,” 
differing from Matthew and Mark, and hitherto regarded as variations, 
“will turn out to be original.” The accompanying editorial com- 
ments upon logia 2 and 5 as unlike anything in the New Testament. 

The same issue (July 22) contains a three-column discussion by 
Professor Bacon, of Yale, who thinks that the Roman character of the 
uncial script indicates a date not later than 200 A. D., though the 
entire third century lies within the possibilities; further, the usual 
abbreviations of biblical MSS. present, and the book-form, make a 
date earlier than 150 A. D. extremely improbable. But in the second 
part of the second century the canonical gospels “had a world-wide 
currency and a supremacy practically unchallenged.” The time is 
near when “the Syrian church is translating its fourfold gospel,” and 
Tatian his Diatessaron. Professor Bacon evidently thinks it unlikely 
that at such a time any scribe would have thought it desirable to make 
separate preservation of these logia of Jesus, of which at least four are 
parallelisms, wholly or in part, to sayings reported by Matthew. 
Granting the scribe’s possible ignorance of the canonical gospels, there 
are only three possibilities for the derivation of the material : 

1. “It was invented in the interest of some heretical doctrine or 
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doctrines.” But the fragment cannot be classed with any gnostic or 
other heretical writings. 

2. “It is an adaptation of material taken from the canonical gos 
pels to the wants of the unorthodox.” But there is the total lack of 
the ever-present mark of all such productions, viz., “the doctrinal 
animus.” This group of logia, as a group, is absolutely miscellaneous 
and colorless. 

3. The writer was one who was interested to preserve the logia of 
the Lord. 

“The internal characteristics of the logia are sufficient to guarantee 
the purity and antiquity of their derivation.” They are, moreover, 
independent of our gospels. ‘Their source must go back to the time 
when the primitive compilation of logia mentioned by Papias was yet 
current. 

After the synoptics became current, mere compilations of logia 
could survive only through the later interest of the antiquarian, and 
to such in all probability is due ‘‘ the preseft survival.” 

As regards logion 3, in answer to the possible charge that it is bor- 
rowed from apocryphal sources, “the priority is at least as likely to be 
on the side of our logion as on the other side.” In reply to the 
charge that logion 2 is “at variance with the accepted teachings of 
Christ,” a Jewish forgery in support of the Jewish Sabbath, Professor 
Bacon allows only a spiritual significance for this, and so finds it “in 
the line of Is. 58 and perfectly in the spirit of Jesus.” Stating that the 
first part of logion 5 is admittedly parallel to Matt. 18: 20, and thus 
dealing with the organization for worship and government of the 
Christian congregation, as successors of the synagogue, and observing 
that parallelism and antithesis prevail elsewhere in the logia, he thinks 
it possible to interpret the latter part of 5 as pertaining to the same. 
The stone signifies the altar. The wood is for sacrifice. Professor 
Bacon means this to be interpreted as figurative. He opposes this to 
the pantheistic exegesis already suggested by others. 

Professor Harris’ cable dispatch is followed by ‘Some Notes on the 
Logia,” which appeared July 29. In this he submits that this accretion 
betrays the fact that a large part of the teaching of Jesus must have 
passed into oblivion. The influence, moreover, of this document will 
be felt in various directions. (1) There will be a revival of interest in 
oriental, and especially Egyptian, research. (2) Another direction of 
influence will be “in the study of the origins and the text of the New 
Testament.” It shows that primitive collections of the sayings of 
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Christ underlie the existing gospels, “‘reaching beyond the units of 
the existing gospels.” Papias’ reference to the original logia of Christ, 
written by Matthew in the Hebrew dialect, has been taken as proof of 
the currency of the gospel of Matthew in the beginning of the second 
century. The discovery of this fragment shows that Papias’ reference 
must not necessarily favor the antiquity of the canonical gospel of 
Matthew. He may have been speaking of a collection of sayings. In 
the same way the writing attributed by Papias to Mark may vary from 
our canonical gospel of Mark. A fresh analysis and a readjustment 
of the evidence may be necessary, if our canonical Matthew is to be 
placed far back in the first century. (3) “There will be a change of 
the critical attitude in matters relating to the text of the existing 
gospels,” and the theories as to the cause of variations in these 
gospels. The seventh logion Professor Harris regards as unquestion- 
ably on the side of Resch, whose theory is that there are traces of the 
primitive Hebrew gospel to be detected, not only in the New Testa- 
ment, but also in the Fathers—the theory positing many variants 
which are due to no known documentary source. (4) The discussion 
of the synoptic problem will be affected by the discovery. Luke has 
been regarded as depending upon Matthew, or as having made edi- 
torial expansions and corrections which do not proceed from the 
sources of the synoptic tradition. Probably the measure of the edi- 
torial skill credited to Luke will have to be reduced. 

The issue for August 5 contains a facsimile of the fragment, with 
brief mention of H. C. Leonard’s article in Zhe Guardian (London), 
who thinks this may have been one of Tatian’s lost works, or “a 
separate collection made by him in the course of the studies which 
resulted in the Diatessaron.” 

Professor J. H. Thayer suggests, in the number for August 12, that 
to conclude from this fragment that Matthew’s logia in Hebrew were 
merely a string of disconnected fragments would be hasty. 

In “Biblical Research,” in the issue for August 19, the writer 
regards the internal evidence such that these logia cannot be placed 
later than 140 A. D.; that they could not have formed a part of a nar- 
rative gospel; that a more satisfactory view, though not without diffi- 
culties, “is that the fragment is what it professes to be, a collection of 
some of our Lord’s sayings,” and that, estimated from their archaic 
tone and framework, they were put in their present form not later than 
the end of the first or the beginning of the second century. Though 
the fragment does not at all amount to a demonstration, “it strongly 
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supports the view that, in speaking of logia, Papias and Eusebius 
intended some similar collection.” This theory is sustained by a com- 
parison of the fragment with our gospel, where there are discovered 
points of contact with Matthew and Mark, but divergences of reading, 
and also new logia, while indeed there is no perfectly clear case of 
verbal agreement ; the only coincidence at all striking is in the use of 
Sexrds, logion 6, like Luke in the similar saying, and different from the 
other three gospels. The hypothesis that both Luke and this frag- 
ment come from a common source is as likely as any. There is not a 
vestige of the peculiar tenets of developed gnosticism, while the ring 
of genuineness of these logia and the primitive cast of all seven of 
them favor the independence of the fragment from our gospels. 

Dr. McGiffert, in the issue ior August 26, objects to Dr. Bacon’s 
suggested interpretation of logion 5. Making the first part convey 
the idea that “where any are together and even one is a believer, there 
Jesus is with him,” it then corresponds with an interpretation of the 
second part, which makes the mention of raising the stone and Clear- 
ing the wood a reference to labor. Then the meaning is that even in 
the midst of the world, and in the common occupations of life, the 
believer may expect Christ’s presence. 

The issue for September 2 gives Professor Harnack’s conclusion 
that the new logia are from “the gospel according to the Egyptians,” 
and adds points from a recent lecture by Mr. Grenfell, one of the 
editors of the fragment. Mr. Grenfell controverts the theory of Pro- 
fessor Harnack. He regards the fragment a leaf from a book of 
great importance, not an original MS., but a copy. Logion 2 he 
thinks metaphorical, and so perfectly consistent with the teaching of 
the gospels. Logion 5 is not pantheistic, but addressed to the pessi- 
mistic mind which regarded toil and labor as drudgery and sorrow ; 
extracts cited from Zhe Gospel according to the Egyptians show that 
these logia are modeled on wholly different lines. Added points in a 
lecture by Professor Harris are these: (1) Nearly all these logia show 
traces of Hebraism, either in the speech or in the parallelism of the 
parts of the sayings; (2) the whole of logia 5 was known to Clement 
of Alexandria, who commented upon it at least three times, and 
always mystically. 

The issue of September 9 gives selections from Professor Harnack’s 
translation of the logia. Besides numerous verbal differences from 
the rendering given by English scholars, there is a new arrangement. 
Logion 4 is made a part of 3, and for a 7th he has “Jesus saith, Thou 
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hearest (or hear!) . . . .,” which has not before appeared. Some of 
Professor Harnack’s comments, not found elsewhere, are as follows: 
Logion 4 probably refers to the disciples. The fasting of logion 2 is 
evidently ascetic, in accord with Luke 14:33. The observing of the 
Sabbath means the sanctification of the whole life. This logion is prob- 
ably not from Jesus. So the first part of 3 and all of 5. The second 
half of 3 might come naturally from the lips of Jesus; likewise the 
thought of 4, if not the form. 

Professor C. Clemen interprets logion 2 as legalistic. He regards 
the whole fragment as of subordinate value for the literary criticism of 
the gospels. 

The September number of the Zxfository Times contains a valuable 
article by Professor Swete. In common with other writers, he regards 
the title given the fragments, “Sayings of Jesus,” eminently appropriate. 
Logion 2, interpreted metaphorically, is a most natural answer to a 
query of the disciples regarding fasts and the Sabbath. Whether logion 
3 is a genuine saying of Jesus or the product of early meditation upon 
his true sayings it is impossible to tell. Placed, however, among the 
utterances of Holy Week, it would be quite natural. Professor Swete 
agrees with Professor Harnack in the division of the logia, and sug- 
gests, for 7, “Jesus saith, Thou hearest in one of thine ears, but the 
other thou hast closed.” 

This article of Professor Swete is as scholarly as any that has yet 
appeared in English, and his translation, with provisional readings, the 
most interesting. E. D. V. 
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Book Rebdiews. 


Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. The 
Narrative of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition to 
Babylonia in the years 1888-1890. By JoHN PUNNETT 
Peters, Pu.D., Sc.D., D.D., Director of the Expedition. 
With illustrations and maps. Vol. I. First Campaign. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; the Knicker- 
bocker Press, 1897. Pp. xv+375. 


Dr. Peters’ book contains chapters on the following subjects: I, 
Organizing the Expedition (pp. 1-18); II, Obtaining an Iradé (pp. 
19-43); III, Impressions of Constantinople (pp. 44-67); IV, The Dis- 
covery of Tiphsah (pp. 68-99); V, The City of Zenobia (pp. 100-121); 
VI, Deir to ’Anah (pp. 122-151); VII, A City of Pitch (pp. 152-164);. 
VIII, Hit to Baghdad (pp. 165-190); IX, Baghdad and Babylon (pp. 
191-219); X, Nippur at Last (pp. 220-241); XI, The First Campaign 
(pp. 242-278); XIII, The Catastrophe (pp. 279-294). Appendices: A, 
Subscription Paper of the Babylonian Exploration Fund (pp. 295- 
297; B, First Application for Permission to Excavate (pp. 298-300); 
C, Iradé Granting Permission to Excavate (pp. 301-302); D, Transla- 
tion of Turkish Law on Archeological Excavations (pp. 303-309); 
E, The Geography of the Euphrates (310-317); F, Wolfe Expedition 
to Babylonia, being a portion of the diary of William Hayes Ward, 
Director of the Wolfe Expedition (1884-5) (pp. 318-375). . 

This book will be welcomed by all oriental students and especially 
by Assyriologists. It is a pleasing, well-written narrative of adven- 
tures, very much after the style of Lady Anne Blunt’s Zhe Bedawin of 
the Euphrates. It is adapted to the layman rather than to the scholar. 
There are, however, mistakes of omission and commission. Among 
the former the following may be noted: (1) The omission of the bib- 
liography of the subject; cf Hilprecht’s Zhe Babylonian Expedition, 
etc., Vol. I, Part 1, p. 45; (2) the ofmission of a short chapter or 
appendix on the Wahr-el-Kelb, by Hilprecht; (3) the omission of 
appendices on Zinjerli, Marash, Carchemish, Jebel Siman, etc. The 
sweeping statement (p. 37): “The result of their (Haynes, Field, and 
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Harper) two and a half months in northern Syria was nothing” is of a 
piece with several other egotistical and incorrect statements. (4) The 
omission to give a minute account of each day’s journey down the 
Euphrates; cf. the diary of Dr. Ward and my Down the Euphrates 
Valley." (5) The omission of descriptions of the Joseph Shemtob and 
Khabaza collections of antiquities; cf Hebraica, Vol. V, pp. 74-76; 
Vol. VI, pp. 59,60. (6) The omission of a description of the finds at 
Nippur; cf Hilprecht, Zhe Babylonian Expedition, etc. These are only 
a few of the important omissions. Scholars would certainly be more 
interested in such topics than in a long excursus on Constantinople. 

Dr. Peters has entered into too many details. One doubts the 
advisability of informing the world of (1) the opposition developed in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore before the complete organization of the 
expedition ; (2) how the guns were smuggled into Iskanderoon ; (3) 
that a member of the expedition wished to resign in Aleppo—there 
were two, in fact, and their reasons, which were good, are not given; 
(4) of his inability to get on with the other members, etc. 

Dr. Peters belittles the results of the first year in order to gain 
more credit for himself during the second. Some of the statements on 
p- 288 are absolutely incorrect, and they will be noticed at length in 
the October number of the American Journal of Semitic Languages. It 
would have been better for Dr. Peters to have omitted a great number 
of these impersonal and personal details. He has set the pace, and it 
would not be surprising if other members of the expedition told their 
stories also. We await with interest the second volume by Haynes 
and Hilprecht. _ RoBerT FRANCIS HARPER. 


Bible Handbooks for Young People. IV. THE PROPHETICAL 
Books OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Joun B. GouGH 
Pipce, D.D. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1897. 128 pp., 16mo. $0.50. 

This little work, by the author of a valuable commentary on 
Philippians, has thirty-eight pages upon the office, influence, author- 
ship, and interpretation of the prophets, and eighty-four pages upon 
matters of introduction to the prophetical writings of our canon. 

Of the brief but good picture of the function and influence of the 
Hebrew prophets exception may be taken to some details, but none to 


* Old and New Testament Student, X, 55-57 ; 118-119; 367, 368; XIV, 160-165 ; 
213-217; XV, 12-16; BIBLICAL WoRLD, I, 57-62. 
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the general position that the prophet is a representative of God, with 
a message to the men of his time, of God’s attitude toward them, in 
the exposition of which he “often uttered predictions, some of them of 
far-reaching and world-wide importance,” going so far as in some 
sense to paint “the portrait of the Messiah.” Though the prophets 
“lived above the national life,” they “were the moral teachers of their 
day,” and the interpreters of the divine will in private and public 
affairs. In the discussion of authorship the writer overestimates, per- 
haps, the difficulty of reaching agreement on controverted points, and 
the editorial work so long ascribed to “Ezra and the Great Syna- 
gogue”’ is too positively assented to (p. 25). The chapter on the 
interpretation of prophecy contains much that is admirable. Sentences 
like these abound: “Once they were looked upon as almost exclu- 
sively engaged in predicting future events. Their still more important 
function as teachers of their own times in moral righteousness was 
almost entirely overlooked... . He is seen to have been above all 
things a man of his own times. . . . uttering words of the most imme- 
diate and practical importance . . . . He served his own generation as 
every true man has done. ... He saw the outcome and fruitage of 
present tendencies. . . . the future on which his eye was fixed was 
almost always that immediate future on whose verge he was then stand- 
ing” (pp. 30, 31). ‘‘ Later ages may have shown us larger suggestions in 
his words than even he dreamed of. The prophet may himself often 
have been mistaken in his expectations” (p. 34)... . “much of the 
_drapery is necessarily local and temporary, and it is not the form but. 
the idea which is essential and eternal” (p. 38). The author rightly 
demands “a clear distinction between exposition and application” (p. 
38) ; but when he calls for “a sharp distinction between the authorized 
interpretations of Old Testament prophecies given us in the New Tes- 
tament, and the unauthorized interpretations of uninspired men,” and 
goes on to contrast “this application to the times of Christ” with “an 
earlier application to the prophet’s own times and needs,” and main- 
tains that Is. 7: 14 has “an earlier and much more natural application,” 
we are uncertain whether in the author’s judgment the inspired New 
Testament interpretation is exposition or application. If the second, 
he indeed escapes the danger of the “double sense” method of inter- 
pretation, but leaves the “most important applications” of the greater 
part of Messianic scripture entirely unknown (pp. 34, 40); but in view 
of Christ’s language about “the slow of heart to believe in all that the 
prophets have spoken,” we incline to make these “ private interpreta- 
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tions’ (in the sense in which the term is used) against which Dr. Pidge 
warns us (p. 41). 

The author’s treatment of the several prophetical books is fair, 
though necessarily incomplete. There are a few infelicities, and some 
of them will no doubt be corrected in a second edition. On p. 26 he 
claims, for example, “from internal evidence that Joel is the earliest 
of” the prophets, while on p. 48 this internal evidence is reduced to 
the matter of Joel’s position in the list of minor prophets, and the 
situation described is there said to harmonize better with a very late 
date. Dr. Pidge maintains the genuineness of the book of Isaiah, on 
the ground that Isaiah, in chaps. 40-66, has departed from Jeremiah and 
others simply in viewing the future as if it were present, through a 
larger discourse than they do; but the difficulty is not just this, it lies 
rather in the fact that by the supposition Isaiah’s predictions have no 
reference to his historical situation and to the needs of his contempo- 
raries. He rather transfers himself to a situation which he has not 
even predicted and prophesies from that point of view to another gen- 
eration of men. The author himself cautions us against such a theory 
in other parts of the book. It seems to be easy for writers of all 
schools to accept a modification of the older view respecting Daniel 
(pp. 113, 114). As for the present reviewer, he cannot see how one 
with Professor Sayce’s opinion of Daniel can any longer be made to 
pose as “orthodox” (p. 109), even if he does oppose the conclusions 
of critical scholars. in less important questions. 

The issue, by the American Baptist Publication Society, of a book 
which quotes with approval so much from Driver’s /ntroduction is an 
evidence that we have gone far toward grasping the truth expressed by 
Dr. Pidge when he says, in substance, that questions of authorship and 
date are purely critical, not vital (pp. 24, 75). 

CHARLES RuFrus Brown. 


Galilaea auf dem Oelberg, wohin Jesus seine Jiinger nach der 
Auferstehung beschied. Ein Beitrag zur Lésung der ver- 
meintlichen Widerspriiche in den evangelischen Berichten 
von den Erscheinungen des Auferstandenen. Von D. 
Rupotpx Hormann. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1896. Pp. 53. M. 1. 


In this interesting pamphlet Professor Hofmann returns to a sub- 
ject which he handled forty years ago in a programme of the Fiirsten- 
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schule zu Meissen—the interpretation of the word “ Galilee” in Matt. 
28:16. Now, as in 1856, he maintains that the term in this context 
refers to a region near Jerusalem much frequented by Galilean pil- 
grims, namely, the northerly height of the Mount of Olives and its 
vicinity. This use of the name can, he thinks, be traced back from 
modern times through the Middle Ages to the second century. The 
volume of evidence brought forward in support of this position is cer- 
tainly impressive, but the value of part of it (and the most important 
part) can be easily shown to be exceedingly precarious. It is proved 
that medizval Jerusalem, from the end of the thirteenth century, had 
a Galilee in its immediate neighborhood, but beyond that there is little, 
except conjecture. Testimonies are few and far between for the next 
nine hundred years, and those supposed to occur in the literature of 
still earlier times, that is, of the first four centuries, are either due to 
misunderstanding or are of doubtful authority. Two of the writers of 
the fourth century are claimed by Professor Hofmann in support of 
his theory— Lactantius and Chrysostom ; but the passages quoted are 
anything but conclusive. Special stress is laid on several statements 
in the Acts of Pilate and on a curious passage in Tertullian’s Apology. 
The language of the former is certainly unequivocal. A Judean Galilee 
is clearly implied in the sentence: ‘We saw Jesus, whom you crucified, 
in Galilee with his eleven disciples at the Mount of Olives” (xiv of 
recension B). If this could be proved to date from the second cen- 
tury, it would establish the early application of the name to a spot close 
to Jerusalem. That early date, however, is far from certain. The 
“Acts” may represent the fourth century rather than the second. The 
very existence of Christian Acts of Pilate in early times has not yet 
been demonstrated, much less the identity of our Pilate literature with 
early documents. The words of Tertullian: ‘Cum discipulis autem 
quibusdam apud Galileam Judez regionen ad quadraginta dies egit” 
(Apol. 21) admit of a quite different construction. ‘“Judza” here 
probably means “Palestine” (as in Tacitus, Hs¢., ii, 79), in which 
case the province of Galilee is intended. Moreover, the extraordinary 
statement in the context that Pilate was procurator of Syria (Syriam 
. . +. procuranti) makes it inconceivable that Tertullian can have 
been minutely acquainted with the nomenclature of the country round 
Jerusalem almost two hundred years before his time. It is, therefore, 
impossible to resist the conclusion that the external evidence for the 
theory is gravely defective; and so, as the rest of the argument is 
insufficient by itself, Professor Hofmann’s clever and plausible reason- 
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ing cannot be accepted. He may be right, but he has not yet proved 
his case. W. TayLor SMITH. 
EXETER, England. 


The Epistle to the Romans; a Commentary Logical and Historical 
By James M. Srirver, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in Crozer Theological Seminary. Chicago and 
New York: Fleming H. Revell, 1897. 


It is remarked by the author in the Preface that this book is “not 
put forth in the interest of any theological system.” But who, we may 
ask, would suspect that a book which claimed to be a scientific commen- 
tary was put forth in the interest of any system of theology? It goes 
without saying that it cannot be a commentary worthy of the name if 
it is put forth in the interest of any system of theology. To be put 
forth for that purpose would simply mean falsification of facts. Is 
there not, at the close of the nineteenth century, enough of the scien- 
tific spirit infused into the study of the Bible, so that a commentator 
need not assure his readers that his interpretation is straightforward, _ 
that it is really exposition and not imposition? Alas, if this be not 
true ! 

We are also informed in the Preface that the King James version is 
used as the basis of the commentary “because it is the one still more 
commonly read, and also because it is less presumptuous to criticise it 
than the other.” But surely Dr. Stifler, as a New Testament teacher, 
feels that the King James version ought not to be more commonly 
read than the other. The fact that it is more read is a proof of the 
indifference and ignorance of Christian people. It seems as though 
teachers of the Bible in particular should take every opportunity to 
commend the revised version. Not to do so is, practically, to approve 
the King James version. 

The work of Dr. Stifler is, confessedly, not a commentary in the 
ordinary sense of that term. It is rather a free reproduction and 
paraphrase of the thought of the epistle. The critical quality of the 
work may be indicated by the treatment of a single passage of the text, 
and we will take his discussion of the first passage that is characteristic 
of the epistle, 1: 3, 4: ‘‘Concerning his Son, who was born of the seed 
6f David according to the flesh, who was declared to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrectign of 
the dead.” ‘Jesus Christ,” says the author, “is declared to be pre- 
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éminent both on his human and on his divine side. . . . . According 
to the flesh, looked at in his connection with the race, his origin was 
the very highest. He was princely, being descended from the royal 
family of David. According to the spirit of holiness— that is, looked 
at in his connection with the realm above—he was higher than all 
angels: he was the Son of God..... His resurrection powerfully 
asserted his sonship. The rising from the dead did not create him a 
Son. This very passage says he was born so.” And later, in summing 
up the thought of the salutation, the author says that it “asserts the 
incarnation.” Now, in regard to this interpretation it may be noticed 
(1) that the author uses such technical terms as the “divine side” of, 
Jesus and the “incarnation,” terms which Paul nowhere uses. But 
these terms are quite as difficult of explanation as anything in the text ; 
and if they are taken in the sense which they have in any particular 
system of theology, then it is quietly assumed that Paul held this sys- 
tem. It may be noticed (2) that nothing is said of the Jewish meaning 
of the language Son of God. It seems to be taken for granted that 
these words need no explanation. As one reads through the book, it 
appears that the term Sow is understood in the metaphysical sense 
which it has in much of the theology of the past. But is there evidence 
that Paul used it in a metaphysical sense? Is there evidence that any 
biblical writer used it in a metaphysical sense? If there is, it might be 
stated ; if not, it is important, both that this fact should be stated, and 
that the sense in which Paul really used the term should be discovered, 
if possible. Other points in the author’s treatment of this passage 
might be noticed, but these two may suffice. Critically and theologic- 
ally the commentary before us may be classed with the work of Dr. 
Shedd. GeorGE H. GILBERT. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Open Court Publishing Co. (Chicago) has issued a second edi- 
tion of Homilies of Science, by Dr. Paul Carus (35 cents). 


Tue Fleming H. Revell Co. has issued, in one of the attractive 
bindings that we have learned to associate with Professor Drummond’s 
essays, a little book (4 Life for a Lifes 25 cents), containing three 
essays delivered by Professor Drummond at Northfield in 1893. The 
essays are informal, but stimulating and _ characteristically broad- 
minded. 
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In THE Culture of Christian Manhood (Revell, $1.50) W. H. Sall- 
man has issued a series of sermons delivered by eminent preachers in 
Battell chapel, Yale University. The teachings contained are virile 
and earnest—just the sort demanded by college students. A special 
interest is given the volume further by its reproduction of portraits of 
the various speakers. 


Messrs. Dopp, Meap & Co. announce the publication of the 
English version of the Polychrome or “Rainbow” Bible, to begin 
in October by the issue of three books: Judges, Isaiah, and Psalms. 
The same publishers will soon publish the first volume of the Zxfosi- 
tor’s Greek Testament, which covers the synoptic gospels, edited by 
Professor A. B. Bruce, and the gospel of John, edited by Professor 
Marcus Dods. The work will comprise four volumes and will be com- 
pleted within four years. 


In THE series of Handbooks for Bible Classes Professor Laidlaw pub- 
lishes a manual upon Foundation Truths of Scripture as to Sin and Sal- 
vation (imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 45 cents nef). The little 
volume contains twelve studies (with questions for use of classes), in 
which the author sets forth the scriptural basis of fundamental Christian 
truths. The book is valuable as a classification of texts rather than as 
an explanation of theology. 


IN THE little book Crucifixion (Syracuse, N. Y., Wolcott & West, 
1897) John H. Osborn has gathered a number of selections from 
Roman writers illustrating this method of capital punishment. Some 
of his views are novel and are ‘worth consideration ; as, for instance, 
the use of vinegar and gall to produce silence; the use of a rope for 
suspending people upon the cross, and the supposition that the 
punishment was intended to kill by starvation rather than by wounds. 
It would have been more satisfactory if the author had given us his 
authority for these and other features in his account of the binding of 
aman to the cross. A further point that “our Lord suffered com- 
paratively little pain from His confinement on the cross” is more 
unlikely, though it makes it less surprising to find the author a cham- 
pion of the deliberate ending of his life by Jesus himself. It is not 
easy to see the grounds for the author’s statement that Jesus was 
under no great moral strain at the time of his death. The book is 
ingenious, but the evidence adduced seems hardly to justify the 
author’s assurance in his conclusions. 
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IT Is not often that in these pages we take note of current fiction, 
but since in a way Zhe Christian (Appleton, $1.50) of Hall Caine 
implies biblical teachings, it may not altogether be out of place to 
notice the use made by the author of such teaching. On the whole, 
this must be admitted to be imperfect and indefinite. There is little 
attempt at drawing out the real message of Christ, and while a less 
talented man would have still further confused the zeal of his hero 
with the teaching of Jesus, it is altogether likely that John Storm’s 
Savonarola-like attempts at prophecy will prejudice his (relatively only) 
soberer teaching as to social purity. It is, perhaps, inevitable that few 
texts of Scripture should be used, and that the actions of John Storm. 
should be the outcome of intense sympathies rather than careful study 
of the New Testament, but we could wish that some day, if this type of 
novel is to be persistent, we should have a less harrowing portrayal of a 
better instructed man’s efforts to bring Jesus’ teaching into practice. 
The men who are really doing what the hero of this novel is repre- 
sented as doing are as much better acquainted with the gospels as they 
are better balanced. As a story we are ready to give the book high 
praise, and as a somewhat conventional representation of a theorist’s 
denunciation of evils, but as a picture of the application of real Chris- 
tian teaching to a city’s needs it is a disappointment. John Storm’s 
sympathies are Christian, but his use of Scripture is crude and mistaken. 
Indeed, almost without exception, wherever Scripture is used by him 
or other characters it is so twisted as to misdirect his noble sympa- 
thies and to serve as impulse for mistaken and even criminal—or shall 
we say insane ?— action. 
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